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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, meeting in Chicago last month, 
launched a vigorous new drive to 
break the iniquitous wage freeze 
which now grips the nation’s work- 
ers and seriously threatens to re- 
tard postwar recovery. The Coun- 
cil, pointing out that the War Labor 
Board no longer possesses the au- 
thority to shelve the Little Steel 
formula, said the responsibility for 
correcting the situation, long com- 
plained of, is solely President 
Roosevelt’s. Action on labor’s pleas 
depends on issuance of a new execu- 
tive order, the Council declared. 


MOUNTING INDICATIONS 
that the European war may end in 
a few weeks brought from the Ex- 
ecutive Council demands that the 
government accelerate preparations 
for reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. The Council declared the 
return of peace “should be a great 
boon to the American people, not 
the start of a fearful depression.” 
Pointing out that new housing is 
sorely needed and that construction 
is a field in which jobs could be 
given to large numbers of workers, 
the Council urged the immediate 
stepping up of production of build- 
ing materials, such materials to be 
stockpiled by the government in all 
sections of the country against the 
day Germany surrenders. 


TWO NEW INTERNATIONAL 
unions will soon be chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Executive Council approved the is- 
suance of charters to the Office 
Workers and the Chemical Work- 
ers, both of which have been oper- 
ating as national councils of federal 
labor unions. 


HTGHLIGHTS 


THE NATION’S WORKING 
people have lost one of their out- 
standing friends with the death of 
former Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska. This honest, decent 
man was co-author with F. H. La- 
Guardia, then a member of the 
House, of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, which tore 
away from anti-labor federal judges 
the privilege of restraining workers 
by injunction when the latter sought 
to improve their wages and working 
conditions. George Norris, man of 
integrity, will also long be remem- 
bered for TVA and for the consti- 
tutional amendment abolishing 
“lame duck” sessions of Congress. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 
paid labor a fine tribute a few days 
ago. In a message from Western 
Europe that was broadcast through- 
out the nation, the supreme Allied 
commander said : “From the battle- 
front American fighting troops send 
their grateful thanks to the work- 
ers of America for having made 
this the best equipped fighting 
force in all history. * 

Each of you justly shares in the 
credit for the tremendous successes 
the United Nations have gained.” 


HARVEY W. BROWN, HEAD 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, has called upon all local 
lodges of the union to set up Re- 
habilitation Committees to help 
train disabled war veterans for self- 
supporting jobs in industry. “Dis- 
abled veterans must not be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap,” says Pres- 
ident Brown. “They must be af- 
forded every opportunity to get the 
finest type of training to make an 
adequate living for themselves and 
families.” 
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Reconversion 


Most peopie think the war will 
be won when Germany and Japan 
fall. It will not. It will not end un- 
til we have completely re-won peace 
and security. 
ning for reconversion today is a vital 
part of the war effort itself. 

Here are some of the things I be- 
lieve can be done now: 

First of all, for any part of the 
reconversion job to be done, the 
plants must be cleared rapidly of 
the government-owned machines and 
materials which occupy much of the 
plant space. Delays may be lessened 
if government policies are established 
which would permit industry to get 
quicker decisions and quicker action 
in moving this equipment out. 

Second, the government must es- 
tablish, upon a sound basis, proce- 
dures and authorizations for indus- 
tries to swing into peacetime produc- 
tion wherever there is no interfer- 
ence with the war effort. Material 
allocations should be planned now. 
In the reconversion process the great- 
est employment of labor and the 
soundest economic procedure should 

be the ends strived for. 

Third, we must aim not merely at 
reconversion, which suggests “going 
back,”’ but rather at greatly increased 
production over what we knew be- 
fore the war. 

We have been fighting and work- 
ing hard, but victory will be empty if 
we defeat ourselves with unemploy- 
ment on the production front at 
home. War effort and planning for 
reconversion to a peacetime basis are 
certainly inseparable. 

A, M. Wibel. 


For that reason plan- 
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Bl ahor’s Three Goals 


Meany 


HERE ARE today just three 

IP ices that we of American 

labor are profoundly interested 

in. First, we want to see this war 

brought to a victorious conclusion. 

Second, we want action taken that 

_will prevent the outbreak of another 
world war twenty or twenty-five 

years hence. Third, we are deter- 

mined that there shall be jobs after 

victory for all who want them and 

need them, that never again shall 

there be the disgraceful spectacle of 
mass unemployment in our country. 

Let us consider first the attain- 
ment of victory over the aggressors 
who thought they could conquer and 
enslave the world; who told them- 
selves that the democracies were soft, 
lazy and disunited. 

This victory, which is our pri- 
mary objective, as it has been for a 
period of years, is closer today than 
ever before. By far the greater part 
of Italy has been wrested from the 


Germans’ grasp. Our Russian ally. 


has sent the murderous, bestial in- 
vaders reeling back toward the 
Reich. And in Western Europe the 
mighty armies of the United States 
and the United Nations under the 
command of General Eisenhower 
have been showing Hitler what the 
“weak democracies” can do when the 
need arises. As this is written, our 
forces are already on German soil. 
Our phenomenal military prog- 
ress, not only in Europe but in the 
Pacific as well, has been made pos- 
sible, in the main, by just two things. 
First, by the outstanding fighting 
skill coupled, with courage and stam- 
ina of our sons and brothers who 
engage the enemy in battle. Sec- 
ondly, by the magnificent manner in 
which the soldiers of production here 
at home have backed up our boys. 
The record of American war pro- 
duction speaks for itself. It is be- 
yond question the greatest produc- 
tion achievement in the history of 
the world. It is not inappropriate 
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here to point out that, while all work- 
ers have had their part in this feat 
of production, the chief part has been 
played by the members of organized 
labor. 

With victory over the Axis war- 
makers now only a matter of time, 
it behooves us to give thought to 
ways and means of making sure that 
no nation or dictator can again 
plunge the world into war. We have 
met the challenge to our democratic 
way of life that lies inherent in 
the Hitler system. Now we must 
meet another challenge, a challenge 
summed up in the question: Can we 
secure a peace that will, with rea- 


‘sonable certainty, prevent future 


wars? In the answer to this ques- 
tion may well lie the future of civil- 
ized humanity. 

In this war we have seen how 
far and how fast the science of de- 
struction has advanced since the 
close of the last great war in 1918. 
We have seen how instruments for 
mass murder and for the destruction 
of property in huge quantities have 
been developed to a degree un- 
dreamed of twenty-five years ago. 
We have seen cities that for cen- 
turies stood as monuments to human 
progress virtually destroyed in a 
matter of hours. We have seen 
winged carriers of high explosives 
speed through the sky without the 
guidance of human hands to visit 
death and misery upon innocent 
women and children. 

Having seen the diabolical art of 
destroying human life reach the 
heights that it has in this war, can 
we visualize the effect that another 
war—say twenty-five years hence— 
would have on humanity? Can any- 
one say with any degree of certainty 
that modern civilization could sur- 
vive such a war? Could any form 
of government based on the liberty 
and dignity of man, as opposed to 
the rule of the jungle, live through 
such a war? 

We cannot gamble. We must find 


the answer to this almost overpower- 
ing threat. We must meet this new 
challenge. We must find a civilized 
way to settle the differences which 
will arise between nations in the 
future. 

The working people of the entire 
world have a vital stake in the ef- 
forts to prevent future conflict. 

The American Federation of 
Labor realized from the outset that 
the organized workers not only had 
a paramount stake in the durability 
of the peace but also that they had 
a heavy responsibility to make a 
genuine and constructive contribu- 
tion to the achievement of a lasting 
peace. The leaders of our movement 
recognized from the very beginning 
of this struggle that, just as victory 
is now our primary objective, so 
must the establishment of an en- 
during peace be our No. 1 postwar 
objective. 

It is the position of the American 
Federation of Labor that if we, as 
peace-loving nations, wish to be 
saved from future wars, we must 
join wholeheartedly with other like- 
minded nations to prevent any cov- 
etous country from resorting to war. 
We believe that cooperation, which 
has served us so effectively in cop- 
ing with the aggressors during this 
war, must also be our reliance in 
taking care of any future would-be 
aggressor the moment he lifts his 
head. 

In 1919 the peoples of the world 
yearned, as they do today, for an in- 
strument that would insure peace. 
They were given the League of Na- 
tions. There were high hopes for 
the League, and in this connection 
it may well be recalled that the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
its 1919 convention, declared its ap- 
proval of the Covenant of the League 
and of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
urged the United States Senate to 
ratify the treaty so that the United 
States might enter the League. 

We know now, with the wisdom 
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Neo-Nazis or other would-be future aggressors must be quickly wiped 


out—wiped out by force applied by world’s peace-loving nations 


of experience, that the League of Na- 
tions was not the answer. It was 
not the answer because it lacked suf- 
ficient strength to enforce its de- 
cisions. The League did not prevent 
the Japs from seizing Manchuria. 
It did not prevent Mussolini from 
making war on Ethiopia. It did not 
prevent Hitler from making the 
various aggressive moves that pre- 
ceded the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities five years ago. 

In our communities we do not ex- 
pect our local governments to main- 
tain law and order without giving 
them the necessary force to impose 
the desires of the law-abiding ma- 
jority upon the handful of criminals. 
In our shrunken world we cannot 
expect an international organization 
without teeth to be able to maintain 
international law and order. The 
answer to the problem is to have an 
international organization, made uD 
not only of the major powers but 
of all the peace-loving countries of 
the world, and to arm this agency 
with police powers which it will not 
hesitate to use promptly and ef- 
fectively against those who respect 
no law except the law of force. 

As a corollary to the activities of 
an international organization de- 
signed to preserve the peace, we 
must have a virile, ever-functioning 
international organization designed 
to eliminate the causes of war. It is 
axiomatic that peace can be estab- 
lished and maintained only if it is 
based upon economic and _ social 
justice. National and international 
policy must be pointed in the direc- 
tion of social and economic justice 
for all peoples everywhere. Con- 


A 


stant effort must be made on an 
international basis, by all nations 
that are pledged to preserve the 
peace, to raise the standards of living 
for workers all over the world. 

Can the wage-earners of America 
look: forward to a peace that holds 
hope for the elimination of future 
wars? Can humanity as a whole look 
forward with hope and faith to such 
a peace? 

Or are we to assume pessimistic- 
ally that this global war is merely 
the forerunner of a larger and more 
devastating war a few years hence? 
Or are we to admit that modern 
civilization is incapable of providing 
the means of preventing its own de- 
struction ? 

To keep faith with the men who 
have died and with those who will 
fall before the victory is won, to see to 
it that democracy, decency and jus- 
tice, for which man has struggled 
over the centuries, are not wiped 
from the earth, we must—we have 
no alternative—make sure that the 
peace, this time, is one that will 
endure. 

This brings us to our third out- 
standing objective, and that is the 
attainment of full employment in 
the days and years after the war. 

The position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on this subject is 
that jobs must be provided for 
everybody who wants and is able 
to filla job. For the men who will 
be returning from service as defend- 
ers of the free way of life. For the 
men and women who have been 
working here at home. 

We of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor believe in and up- 





hold our economic system 
against rival systems, but we 
do not accept the theory that 
under our economic system re- 
curring periods of mass unem- 
ployment and mass misery are 
unavoidable. We know that 
this has happened in the past. 
But that is no reason why it 
should happen in the future. 
It will not happen if we deter- 
mine not to permit it to hap- 
pen. It will not happen if we 
of labor make clear—perfectly 
clear—that while we realize 
there must be some temporary 
dislocation while the change- 
over is being made from war- 
time to peacetime production, 
we will simply not tolerate any 
recurrence of prolonged mass 
unemployment. 

There is one thing that this 
war has made obvious to all of 
us, and that is that there is no 
sound reason for suffering and 
misery in days of peace, that there is 
no sound reason for mass unemploy- 
ment, that there is no sound reason 
for want. For during these years of 
war we have seen that we can turn 
the wheels of our industrial machine 
at top speed and, in so doing, make 
jobs for all. This we have done for 
the purposes of war. This we must 
also do, when victory has been 
achieved, for the constructive pur- 
poses of peace. 

The way to provide a job for 
every returning serviceman and a 
job for every worker is to put ample 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
people. 

Purchasing power — purchasing 
power in the hands of the many—is 
the basis of full employment and 
prosperity. This purchasing power 
comes to the worker from one source 
alone—his pay envelope. That pay 
envelope must not be reduced. 

We have met the challenge of war. 
Now we must prepare ourselves to 
face the challenge of peace. We owe 
it to all of us, but especially to the 
brave men who have faced the bul- 
lets of the enemy, to win the battle 
against unemployment and new 
wars. With the will and the deter- 
mination, we can rout these enemies 
as our boys are routing the enemy 
on the battlefields of Europe. 

This has been the: best country in 
all the world. Let us, in the postwar 
period, make it better yet. Let us 
make it a country in which every 
wage-earner has a full opportunity 
to build a happy and a secure life 
for himself and his family. Then in- 
deed will we be an example to all 
the world. 


Arcoricon FEVERATIONIST 
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Labor and Politics 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


fronting American workers are 

problems which affect our na- 
tion. The problems of the workers 
are parallel to, or even identical 
with, the best interests of our nation. 
Labor is like a pumping station 
which supplies the force to circulate 
goods and services throughout the 
community. Capital supplies the 
equipment and management directs 
the operations, but labor provides the 
skill and power to maintain the. cir- 
culation. All of us have to work to- 
gether because none of us can get 
along under our economic system 
without the others. 

The average American wage- 
earner wants to keep the basic in- 
stitutions of our country. He wants 
to maintain our basic economic sys- 
tem. But he wants to improve that 
system as rapidly as possible so that 
it will better fulfill the purposes for 
which it was created. We voice the 
real desires of the working people 
of our nation when we seek to im- 
prove, not to overthrow, our nation’s 
economic system and political insti- 
tutions. 

Too many people act as if Amer- 
ican labor is a dumb ox, They seem 
to think workers will pull when they 
are told to pull, stop when they are 
told to stop and eat when they are 
given something to chew. Such peo- 
ple are dangerously stupid. But they 
are no more dangerous than the 
people who would make labor unions 
a political front and the agents of 
their own destruction. 

Those who seek to make labor 
unions into the organizers of the 
class struggle are as dangerous as 
the native-born fascists. They pro- 
vide our old enemies with material 
to discredit the American labor 
movement. Every political scheme 
planned by those who pretend to 
speak for labor is a black mark 
against us in the eyes of decent peo- 
ple. Our old enemies welcome every 
blunder and bluster by the agitators 

who wear a labor union mask. Such 
agitators are opposed, in the long 
run, to the best interests of the 
American people. 
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Titer MAJOR problems con- 


The organization of labor unions 
as a political front is a crude at- 
tempt to bundle up the labor vote for 
delivery to the candidate who pro- 
vides the best quid pro quo. The at- 
tempt to organize the members into 
a political organization to support 
the candidates or party designated by 
the self-appointed leaders provides 
a new but not entirely novel effort 
to make labor unions into .political 
units. It is the most ambitious but 
not the first attempt to capture the 
organized labor movement and to 
subordinate its economic functions to 
political efforts. It is the most am- 
bitious attempt ever made to get the 
votes of organized workers and their 
families on a wholesale basis. 

Although many of the leaders of 
the present effort have had consid- 
erable previous experience in this 
field, they seem to disregard-the fact 
that a labor union is an association 
of workers who have joined together 
to improve the terms and conditions 
of employment. They seek to make 
labor unions partisan political units. 
They apparently believe that work- 


_ ers as a class. can and should ob- 





tain advantages from the legislative, 
executive and possibly judicial 
branches of government. They ap- 
parently believe that workers as a 
class have distinctive views which 
should dominate the government’s 
foreign and domestic policy. 

However, if a labor union seeks to 
translate its economic aims onto the 
statute books and to secure favora- 
ble interpretation by the adminis- 
trative branch, and is successful, it 
brings the government into partici- 
pation in labor-management rela- 
tions on a partisan basis. It mingles 
economic and civic affairs in a man- 
ner which invites a totalitarian char- 
acter of government. 

The American Federation of 
Labor has characteristically opposed 
such a trend. The Federation be- 
lieves that political democracy can 
survive only if government inter- 
vention in economic affairs is held 
to a minimum by the development 
of a maximum degree of independent 
self-government by democratically 
chosen representatives of labor and 
industry on geographic and indus- 
trial lines. This would be the posi- 


Workers join unions for economic betterment. Union membership 
does not mean that they will see eye to eye on political questions 
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tion of the Federation even if victory 
in every election was a certainty. 

The realistic prospect of at least 
occasional defeat emphasizes the wis- 
dom of that position, because a turn- 
ing of the tables would presumably 
destroy any illusory security based 
on legislative, executive or judicial 
favoritism. 

If the Labor Relations Act, the 
Wage and Hour Law, Social Se- 
curity, Walsh-Healey, Davis-Bacon, 
Norris-LaGuardia and similar laws 
were all to depend for their existence 
upon the continuation of a specific 
party in power, the economic conse- 
quences of a single defeat would 
jeopardize the existence of the labor 
movement and the well-being of all 
wage-earners. But those are only 
the laws which represent essential 
and admittedly proper minimum par- 
ticipation of government. The ex- 
tremists might demand laws which 
would wed the labor movement to 
the government to a degree which 
would destroy the independence of 
trade unions and, in the event of sud- 
den reversal, cast it out, destitute and 
helpless. The history of the Popular 
Front government in France demon- 
strates how labor unions can mush- 
room, only to collapse with the rapid 
shifting of the political winds. 

But the clear insistence of the cur- 
rent crop of labor politicians that 
union labor leaders should dominate 
political affairs is even more danger- 
ous when applied to foreign affairs. 
A poll of the PACsters would in- 
dicate that many of them were ex- 
treme isolationists until sometime 
about the end of June, 1941, when 
they became sudden and loud in- 
terventionists. Others among them 
were champions of the administra- 
tion policy in the early days of the 
war and possibly still support the 
delicate diplomacy which has thus 
far brought such successful develop- 
ments in the conduct of the war. 

That brings me to the nub of the 
question which is being asked every- 
where as the 1944 political race 
enters the homestretch. Who is to 
determine the real wishes of Ameri- 
can workers on such varied prob- 
lems, and how are they to be tested? 

I agree that every wage-earner 
should take active interest in foreign 
affairs as well as domestic, but I 
would not expect unanimity. Cer- 
tainly organized workers who elect 
local union officials to represent 
them in collective bargaining are 
choosing craftsmen for the job at 
hand. They are not selecting them 
for their views on whether the state 
should operate liquor stores or 


whether the federal government 
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should join in a Four Power Pact 
or insist on a Federation of Nations. 
Any labor representative who pur- 
ports to read the minds of his mem- 
bers and to possess a mandate for 
them on such affairs is a victim of 
self-hypnosis. 

I question the right of labor unions 
to operate as political organizations 
unless they are willing to accept the 
responsibilities and limitations of a 
political organization. As a trade 
union, workers have no more right 
to dominate or to obey a political 
party than would a fraternal organi- 
zation, a rifle club or a religious as- 
sociation. Even in the most militant 
PAC unions there are indications 
that there are probably a few Repub- 
licans. I doubt the wisdom of di- 
verting the dues of such a man or 
woman, even in part, to the defeat 
of his political idols, however unwise 
his choice may appear to a self- 
styled labor statesman. 


The Knife Cuts Both Ways 


Labor union members, with the 
exception of the fringe, don’t want 
to run the government and they 
don’t want the government to run 
their unions. They know that unions 
in politics invite politicians in unions. 
I doubt whether they can be cajoled 
into casting their votes in the ballot 
box for John Jones as against John 
Smith just because the officers they 
elected to bargain for better wages 
think that Jones is more likely to 
vote for a big Navy or for a free 
India. Anyone who tries to make 
a labor union into an adjunct to a 
political party may destroy the labor 
union if he succeeds or jeopardize 
both if he fails. 

Labor unions have a right and a 
duty to inform their members when- 
ever their economic interests are at 
stake and to act as their legislative 
representatives on those economic 
interests. Labor unions should par- 
ticipate in political campaigns to the 
extent necessary to protect the fun- 
damental economic position of work- 
ing people. We should oppose those 
who have proved by their actions 
their enmity toward labor and help 
those who have proved their friend- 
ship. That should be done by ex- 
posing the record and helping wage- 
earners to know what the record 
meant to them. .Success will not 
depend upon our ability to “deliver” 
the labor vote. It will depend upon 
our ability to do the hard work nec- 
essary to bring plain facts home to 
workers and their friends. We must 
refuse to support one man because 
of his political affiliations with a good 
labor record as against another with 








a similar record. In determining the 
record, we must go beyond June, 
1941, in evaluating whether or not 
the candidate for political office was 
devoted to the best interests of the 
nation. 

I know of no better propaganda 
against the real American labor 
movement than the appearance of 
political dictatorship by a man or 
group of men who were elected or 
appointed as labor union representa- 
tives, and not elected to be political 
party bosses. If labor unions are to 
become political chowder and march- 
ing clubs, union officials will inevita- 
bly fill the smoke-choked rooms to 
make deals and to play the part of 
party bosses. 

If working people have a real de- 
sire to join in a political organiza- 
tion, they should join either the 
Democratic or the Republican party 
or set up a new one and go ahead 
and run that party to accomplish 
their political ideals. Such a party 
would assume the responsibility and 
limitations of a political party and 
would be separate and distinct from 
the labor movement. 

The specific responsibility of a 
labor union grows out of the nature 
of the organization. No small group 
of people elected as labor union of- 
ficials has a right to use an economic 
organization to bore from within a 
political party without any real man- 
date from their members. It is a 
questionable project. It is likely to 
be a disastrous one. 

Democracy must have a virile, 
independent and constructive labor 
movement if we are to succeed in 
keeping our basic freedoms alive. 
It cannot be the tail to any political 
party kite if it is to serve the needs 
of our working people and win in 
the competition of commerce and 
ideologies. 

I find it hard to see the difference 
between a union and a political party 
if the union officers undertake to 
conduct political campaigns and seek 
campaign contributions from em- 
ployers with whom they bargain on 
wages and other conditions of em- 
ployment. Like other politicians, 
won't they be expected to make con- 
tributions to contributors? 

Besides, many people wonder how 
the PAC determines what candidates 
and platforms to support. Do. PAC 
leaders expect their candidates to 
support their views on labor legisla- 
tion, social policy and international 
affairs ? 

If so, should other unions which 
may not be in agreement with the 
PAC decide whether the danger of 
such a commitment may not make 
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it necessary to oppose an otherwise 
ceptable candidate? 

If unions are to operate as steer- 
ing committees for a political party, 
ye must accept the liability for the 
jeeds and misdeeds of that party. 
Instead, I believe, we must demon- 
trate that good trade unionism, op- 
eating as economic organizations, 
i; old-fashioned American democ- 
racy in action against poverty, hard- 
ship and suffering. We must demon- 
trate that we are not merely de- 


fending but are actually advancing 
the cause millions of our men are 
fighting for. We must show that 
we are worthy of the responsibilities 
in meeting the new problems which 
we face in the critical days ahead. 


We must concentrate on organiz-_ 


ing the unorganized and improving 
their terms and working conditions 
as wage-earners. We must concen- 
trate on economic functions and 
seek government action only to the 
extent necessary to protect basic 


standards. We should oppose any 
unnecessary government _interfer- 
ence with labor and industry. We 
should seek maximum self-govern- 
ment by the democratically chosen 
representatives of labor and indus- 
try, independent of our political in- 
stitutions. We should be aggressive 
but non-partisan in supporting prov- 
en friends and defeating proven 
enemies in legislative and executive 
branches on the basis of their rec- 
ords on basic labor legislation. 


lligh Wages Will Speed Recovery, Green Says 


PEEDY reconversion, a high 

wage policy and cooperation of 
management, labor and the govern- 
ment to promote full employment 
can assure at the end of the war the 
greatest period of prosperity in the 
nation’s history, President William 
Green of the American Federation 
of Labor told the nation in his 
labor Day address. 

Speaking to 20,000 shipyard 
workers during lunch hour at the 
yards of the St. John’s River Ship- 
huilding Company at Jacksonville, 
Florida, and to millions of other 
Americans over a_ coast-to-coast 
NBC network, Mr. Green also em- 
phasized that the basis for economic 
progress must be the establishment 
of lasting peace, protected by an in- 
ternational organization of the na- 
tions of goodwill. 

The A. F. of L. chief hailed vic- 
tories on the battlefronts and the 
production front and insisted it is 
the nation’s paramount duty to pro- 
vide opportunities for our heroic 
soldiers and loyal workers when the 
fighting ends. 

He warned against attempts to 
undermine organized labor by state 
adoption of “open shop” amend- 
ments, such as are pending in Flor- 
ida, Arkansas and California. 

Asserting that the “dramatic cli- 
max of victory is about to ring down 
the final curtain on the great tragedy 
of war,” Mr. Green devoted a large 
part of his address to the problems 
of peace. He said: 

“The postwar period is now al- 
most in sight. As we look ahead to- 
ward it, we can perceive not only 
perils to our way of life but great op- 
portunities for making it richer and 
fuller. 

“Our experiences in-this war have 
opened our eyes to a realization of 
the great resources of our country, 
its tremendous productive capacity 
and its boundless reserves of energy. 
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If all of this can be accomplished for 
the destructive purposes of war, how 
much more important it is that we 
harness the miraculous machinery of 
our civilization to fulfill the construc- 
tive objectives of peace! 

“I predict that, with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of labor, man- 
agement and government, the end of 
the war will be the signal for the 
start of the greatest period of pros- 
perity in the history of our nation. 

“But we must be prepared for 
temporary reverses and unemploy- 
ment during the transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 
The test period will come between 
the time war contracts are canceled 
and industry is able tc complete its 
reconversion to peace production. 

“Obviously, the national interest 
demands that this transitional proc- 
ess be completed in the shortest time 
possible and with least suffering to 
disemployed war workers and de- 
mobilized servicemen. If recovery is 
unduly delayed, our national econ- 
omy will be vitiated. If it is has- 
tened, America will be stronger than 
ever before. 

“Therefore, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is pressing with all its 
power in Washington for the ap- 
proval of plans for starting reconver- 
sion now, without waiting for the end 
of the war. This should be done and 
can be done in many instances, es- 
pecially among small business firms, 
without interfering with war pro- 
duction. 

“The expediting of reconversion 
must be accompanied by the adop- 
tion of legislation which will provide 
postwar insurance for the common 
people of our country—enough to 
tide them over the hard times until 
jobs for all will be available. We 
owe it to our brave soldiers, sailors 
and marines not to leave them high 
and dry when the war ends—without 
jobs, without income, without insur- 


ance. We owe the same obligation 
to the nation’s war workers. To dis- 
abled war veterans and to those who 
have been injured in war industries, 
we must offer full opportunities for 
retraining, for rehabilitation and for 
getting jobs that will be self-sustain- 
ing. These are paramount respon- 
sibilities which Congress cannot 
dodge nor leave to the separate 
states for solution. 

“American businessmen also face 
important responsibilities in the post- 
war period. They must be ready to 
risk capital in new ventures, they 
must be willing to expand production 
to the maximum degree and, above 
all, they must recognize the imper- 
ative necessity of maintaining a high 
wage policy if our free enterprise 
system is to endure. 

“The enormous debts which our 
nation has incurred during this war 
must be redeemed to keep the 
American dollar sound and to safe- 
guard our entire economy. The 
prospects of debt reduction depend 
largely upon the achievement and 
maintenance of a high national in- 
come—an income widely distributed 
among the masses of our people 
through wages, rather than closely 
held by a few in the form of exor- 
bitant profits. A high national in- 
come, made possible by full employ- 
ment at good wages, will guarantee 
the purchasing power and the mar- 
kets necessary to buy the products 
of our peacetime industry and farms. 
Without such purchasing power in 
the hands of our people, a dangerous 
depression will inevitably result. 

“Such threats to the future, how- 
ever, can be avoided if we keep on 
the alert for them and if all elements 
of our population unite in a positive 
and constructive course of action. I 
have every confidence that the Amer- 
ican people are determined enough 
and resourceful enough to find the 
way out of these grave problems.” 
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Labor leaders meet with General Patton, praised 

gun-toting chief of the U.S. Third Army the ma 

Mr. F 

S WE prepare this battlefront homes they run the risk of setting needed until we crush the enemies | meets 

Anes we can see all about off a German mine or having a wall who brought this devastation and | of Ne 
us the wreckage of what topple in on them. But we have _ suffering on the world. i 


once was a lovely village sur- 
rounded by rich pasture land. It 
is a chilling, terrifying sight. No 
amount of looking at newspaper 
pictures or newsreels can prepare 
you for the horror of. it. 

Block after block of houses re- 
duced to rubble. Here and there a 
blackened chimney, a wall or a 
fragment of a house that remains 
standing. 

The people of this village are be- 
ginning to return to this scene of 
desolation and destruction. They 
bring with them such belongings 
as they were able to cart away 
when the shelling began. Some 
come on rickety trucks, some on 
bicycles and some on hay wagons. 

Every time they move about in 
the shattered remains of their 
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given them back their priceless 
heritage of freedom, and there is 
no sign of sorrow or dejection in 
their manner. 

Men, women and children stand 
in the doorways and on the streets, 
waving and smiling as the long con- 
voys of trucks bearing our soldiers 
and supplies to the front go by. 

Every main road is filled with 
these convoys carrying the weapons 
and equipment produced by Ameri- 
can labor. As you see mile after 
mile of loaded trucks pass you be- 
gin for the first time to comprehend 
the insatiable appetite of modern 
war. 

You understand why, despite the 
vast quantity of material we have 
already turned out, still more is 
needed and will continue to be 





For nearly a week in company 
with Major A. H. Raskin of the 
War Department and three repre- 
sentatives of the C.1.O0.—R. J. 
Thomas of the United Auto Work- 
ers, Sherman H. Dalrymple of the 
United Rubber Workers and David 
J. McDonald of the United Steel 
Workers — we have traveled 
through the combat area of France 
watching our troops in action. 
Previously we had an opportunity 
to inspect at close range the Army 
supply system in England on which 
our combat forces rely for the food, 
ammunition and equipment that 
means the difference between life 
and death, victory and defeat, for 
them. 

Everything we have seen on both 
sides of the Channel has given us 
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tremendous pride in our Army. 

m generals to privates, our men 
~ doing a magnificent job under 
ie most harrowing conditions. 

‘Their sole immediate objective 

to wipe out the Nazi military 

ce with such completeness as to 
ude the possibility that it will 

mer rise again. They know there 
only one way to do that—by 

king out the enemy and killing 

g capturing him wherever he is. 

y have dedicated themselves to 
is mission with an uncompromis- 
ig determination which brooks no 
lalfway measures. They are not 
(iting up because they believe they 
jaye the enemy licked. On the con- 
ffary, they are fighting the harder 
because of that belief. 

Our soldiers know that the 
longer this war lasts, the more of 
their friends and brothers will fall. 
They want to get it over quickly 
and completely. To help them put 
over the finishing blow, they are 
counting on us at home. 

They are certain we will not let 

any consideration divert us from 

the task of keeping our soldiers 
supplied. Every high-ranking of- 
| ficer we met and every enlisted man 
praised the quality and quantity of 
the material produced in American 





war factories. They expressed ap- 
preciation to the men and women 
who made it. 

We encountered none of the hos- 
tility that we had heard existed 
among the armed forces toward 
organized labor. We talked to 
hundreds of soldiers and officers, 
and everyone was exceedingly 
friendly. Many who were not union 
members told us they believed a 
strong trade union movement was 
one of the bulwarks of the democ- 
racy they are risking their lives to 
defend. 

All were enthusiastic about our 
production record and gave credit 
to it for our military successes. 
This attitude extended through all 
ranks from top to bottom. Lieuten- 


A. L. Wegener of the 
Electrical W orkers 
makes friends with a 
little French lassie 


Mr. Fenton (center), A. F. of L. organizing director, 
meets a pair of union teamsters—Joe Aquilino (lefi) 


of Newark, N. J., and Delbert Hepler of Nappanee, Ind. 
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ant General George S. Patton, Jr., 
commanding general of the Third 
Army, told us if it were not for our 
war production there wouldn’t be 
any war. He described ours as the 
best-equipped Army that ever ex- 
isted and he asked us to tell the 
people back home that the men of 
his command were proud of them. 

We heard similar views expressed 


everywhere we went. But it is a 
clear to us that the adequacy of 


our supplies up to now does not 
justify the slightest slackening on 
our part. When you see how fast 
equipment is used up in battle and 
when you understand how impor- 
tant overwhelming material superi- 
ority is in reducing American casu- 
alty lists, you are fired with an all- 





General Eisenhower welcomes the touring labor leaders. 
In this picture he is shaking hands with Mr. Wegener. 
In circle, Mr. Fenton chats with Major Eugene Hudson, 
former counsel of Boston Local 25 of Teamsters Union 


ts is at left as visitors 
s of Valognes, France 


Eric Peterson of Machinis 
view the battle-scarred ruin 
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consuming resolve to give even more 
of your effort and energy to. this 
job of winning the war. 

They are wonderful—these sol- 
diers for whom we are working. They 
come out of the line with arms or 
legs blown off or a bullet in the spine 
and you see them in an evacuation 
hospital with the sound of gunfire 
still roaring in their ears. They are 
smiling, telling jokes to the litter 
bearers or unconcernedly puffing 
cigarettes. No amount of privation 
can strip them of their cheerfulness 
or good humor. 

We have a superb Army. And 
not the least part of its. strength is 
its leadership. It was our privilege 
to talk to General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Bradley, General Patton, 
General Lee and many other high- 
ranking military figures. From them 
we gained a better understanding 
of how wars are won and what it 
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Mr. Fenton encounters two more 
A. F. of L. soldiers in France 
—George P. Palermo (left) and 
Jerry Rosen, both of Brooklyn 


takes to win them. All of us were 
tremendously impressed by General 
Eisenhower. He is great in every 
sense—a great general and a great 
man. We found him most under- 
standing of our problems. 

The high store our soldiers put 
by the equipment we make is best 
evidenced by the care they lavish on 
it. Every gunner; every tank driver, 
every infantryman, every truck 
driver is well-versed in the best 
methods of preserving and extending 
the life of the equipment in his 
charge. The Army itself is doing 
everything in its power to get maxi- 
mum use out of every item of supply. 

The things most urgently needed 
right now are additional heavy 
trucks, tractors, tires, heavy artil- 
lery, artillery and mortar ammuni- 
tion, medium tanks, ships, commu- 
nication wire, heavy construction 
equipment and cotton duck for tents. 


It is imperative for the men and 
women on the production line to put 
every ounce of energy behind the 
production of these critical items. 
We stand now on the five-yard line. 
Through maximum teamwork we can 
push the ball over for a touchdown. 


ree 








David McDonald (left) of Steel 
Workers, Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
Fenton on the beach. Note gun. 
Below—The boys get their chow 


Laborites stop before a bar in 
Le Man renamed ‘Bar Americain’ 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


members of the War Labor 

Board, constituting the major- 
ity, have ruled that members of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
must work for two companies—the 
Radio Corporation of America and 
the Columbia Recording Corpora- 
tion—in the making of phonograph 
records. The decision was rendered 
in a case over which the Board took 
jurisdiction, but over which it had 
no jurisdiction; and in ordering 
members of the Musicians Union to 
work for these two employers it has, 
in effect, undertaken to impose in- 
voluntary servitude. 

Musicians have been the prey of 
technological devices for many years. 
In 1928 sound added to motion pic- 
tures cost the jobs of 18,000 out of 
22,000 musicians then employed in 
motion picture theaters. Subse- 
quently, the advent of wired music 
in hotels and restaurants, juke boxes, 
radio broadcasts using records, et 
cetera, displaced additional thou- 
sands of live musicians. 

The problem was a serious one for 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. It called upon the employ- 
ers to help solve it. An effort at 
solution was made in 1937, users of 
recorded music promising to employ 
live musicians with an aggregate 
payroll of approximately $3,000,000. 
Although this was not an effective 
solution, it afforded partial relief. 

But two years later Thurman 
Arnold, then head of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, warned the employers that if 
they continued this plan he would 
prosecute them as violators of the 
anti-trust laws. The employers were 
only too ready to yield to the threat. 

Conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians thereafter dis- 
cussed the problem, and the dele- 
gates by unanimous vote directed 
President Petrillo to forbid members 
of the union to make records. Ample 
notice was given to employers. The 
notice was brief. 

“From and after August 1, 1942,” 
it read, “the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians will 
not play or contract for recordings, 
transcriptions or any other form of 
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4 ym EMPLOYER and public 


mechanical reproductions of music.” 

This was a simple quitting and 
abandonment of employment. No 
demands of any kind were made 
upon the employer. The members 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians simply quit. And they have 
“stayed quit.” 

Clearly then, the War Labor 
Board had no jurisdiction to con- 
script these workers and compel 
them to take employment against 
their will. In order to assume juris- 
diction the Board very adroitly but 
falsely designated the quitting as a 
strike. It resorted to court rulings 
that there was here a labor contro- 
versy but which rulings were made 
in connection with the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and not under the War 
Labor Disputes Act. 

Under the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
it is not necessary that an employer- 
employe relationship exist in order 
to bring a controversy within the 
definition of a labor dispute. On the 
other hand, the War Labor Board 
has no jurisdiction over contro- 
versies which do not involve an em- 
ployer-employe relationship. Thus, 
as in the present instance, where the 
employes had definitely quit, sep- 
arated themselves from employment 
and made no demands, there was no 
employer-employe relationship and 
there could be no strike. The finding 
by the Board and the panel that there 
was a strike was false and unfounded. 

Max Zaritsky, labor member of 
the panel, in his dissenting opinion, 
stated the true rule of law applicable 
to the situation. Mr. Zaritsky pointed 
out: 

“In this case the union has not 
gone on a strike. It has abandoned 
a certain type of work which itself 
created disemployment of union 
members. The position of the union 
is well characterized as 7n abandon- 
ment of undesired work. This posi- 
tion finds support in the clear state- 
ment made by Dangel & Shriber in 
their authoritative volume entitled 
‘Labor Unions’ (published 1941): 

“Merely quitting work in a body 
with an intention not to return is 
not a strike. There is no strike 
where employes leave their work be- 
cause their employer fails to pay 





wages; or because an employer re- 
duces wages; or because the hours 
of labor are unsatisfactory. So where 
certain union employes abandon their 
employment because the hours of 
labor are not in accordance with the 
union rules and they do not demand 
that the employer conform to the 
union hours, there is no strike, since 
a strike is the act of a body of work- 
men in quitting work as a means of 
enforcing compliance with demands 
made on their employer.’ ” 

Even the employers recognized the 
situation as one of complete aban- 
donment of employment, for they 
did nothing by way of inviting the 
former employes to become. reem- 
ployed. On the contrary, they 
sought to attack the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians by instigating 
Senate investigations of the union 
and its officers and inducing the De- 
partment of Justice to commence an 
anti-trust suit against the union al- 
leging violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

Another outstanding fact indicat- 
ing most conclusively that the em- 
ployer recognized the employment 
relationship to be completely severed 
is manifest from the failure of the 
employers to invoke promptly the 
procedure of the War Labor Board. 
Many months elapsed before the em- 
ployers filed petitions with the Board. 
Only after the employers had re- 
sorted to political pressure and other 
trickery in an effort to bring the 
union and its officers into disrepute 
did some of them file a petition with 
the Board alleging that there was a 
labor dispute and asking it to take 
jurisdiction. Even then the petition 
was filed only by a few employers 
who were engaged in the business 
of making commercial transcriptions. 
The manufacturers of records did 
not at that time file petitions with the 
Board, yet if the employers did rec- 
ognize an existing relationship and a 
labor dispute the War Labor Board 
was the only tribunal with jurisdic- 
tion over the controversy. 

Regardless of whether the employ- 
ers recognized the severance of the 
employment relation as a complete 
quitting, the union and its officers 
repeatedly declared that there was 
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acomplete severance of employment. 
In fact, when the case was first 
started, and at the first hearing of 
the Board in Washington, in re- 
sponse to a direct question by Chair- 
man Davis, the statement was made 
by the writer on behalf of the inter- 
national, that it had not made and 
was not making any demands upon 
the companies which filed the peti- 
tion with the Board; that its mem- 
bers wanted no employment with 
those employers; and it asked the 
Board to let the union and its mem- 
bers alone. 

In spite of this absolute and 
uncontradicted record, the Board 
declared that a strike existed and 
therefore it had jurisdiction, and 
proceeded to appoint a panel to take 
evidence and make findings of fact. 
A tripartite panel heard evidence 
for many weeks. This panel between 
sessions did everything possible to 
bring about some basis for the es- 
tablishment of a new employment 
relationship, not only in the tran- 
scription end of the industry but 
for the manufacturing of records. 

As a result of the efforts of the 
panel the American Federation of 
Musicians was induced to reestablish 
employment relations on the basis of 
a written agreement that the manu- 
facturers engaged in the making of 
records and transcriptions would pay 
in the neighborhood of a quarter of 
a cent per record to the international 
union as and for a separate employ- 
ment fund. This fund was to be 
utilized principally for the employ- 
ment of live musicians whose work 
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was greatly curtailed as a result of 
mechanized music. Here was a solu- 
tion of a long-standing social and 
economic problem that had faced this 
industry for years and which was, 
prior to the making of these agree- 
ments, resolved only by absolute 
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abandonment of the work by those 
formerly engaged in it. 

Decca, Inc., one of the largest 
manufacturers of records in the 
country, was the first to enter into 
such a contract. Over eighty other 
companies have since entered into 
similar contracts. Thereupon mem- 
bers of the union undertook to make 
records for these companies. The 
contract establishes an entirely new 
relationship, new employment, new 
terms and conditions. 

When the contracts with Decca 
and other companies were entered 
into, two manufacturers of records 
who were not parties to the pro- 
ceedings at the time immediately 
filed a petition to become parties to 
the proceedings in order to prevent 
approval of the contracts by the 
Board. These two companies were 
RCA and Columbia. 

One would have thought that the 
panel and the Board would have di- 
rected these two companies to agree 
to the same terms and conditions of 
employment as had been agreed to 
by eighty other companies as the re- 
sult of the Board’s own intercesSion. 
One would have thought that the 
Board, having taken jurisdiction of 
this case and classifying it as a labor 
dispute, would have recognized its 
duty to settle disputes on the basis 
that it had procured a settlement for 
the major portion of the industry. 
It was only reasonable to believe 
that the Board would treat all em- 
ployers who were parties to the pro- 
ceeding alike, and that no discrimi- 
nation against any employer would 
be directed, or that some companies 
would be permitted to get better 
terms and conditions and thus pro- 
cure an advantage over other com- 
panies who had entered into con- 
tracts at the insistence of the Board. 

Did the panel do the right and 
just thing? It did not. On the con- 
trary, it repudiated itself and sneaked 
out, so to say, by declaring that it 
could not compel the two employers 
who did not want to enter into such 
a contract to do so. Yet it admitted 
that the contracts entered into were 
legal and proper and that it had no 
right to invalidate them because 
they did not in any way interfere 
with wage stabilization. 

Even the Wall Street Journal 
poked fun at the Board for this 
ridiculous conclusion. In an edi- 
torial dated June 19 it posed the 
question— 

“If fee or royalty agreements do 
not require War Labor Board ap- 
proval, as the Board says they do 
not, because they do not involve a 
wage increase, how do they come un- 
der the Board’s jurisdiction at all?” 
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We posed the same question be- 
fore the Board. 

Since the Board has no jurisdic- 
tion to disapprove of the lawful de- 
mands made by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians upon these em- 
ployers, and since the Board was 
instrumental in inducing a number 
of employers to agree to such de- 
mands, what right has it to order 
employes to work for other employ- 
ers engaged in the same industry 
under worse terms and conditions? 

What right has the Board to con- 
script these workers and direct them 
to work against their will for em- 
ployers who are unwilling to meet 
the demands of the union, which de- 
mands are no different from those 
which now prevail in the industry 
and which have been met by eighty 
other employers? 

It has no such right, and the pub- 
lic and employer members well know 
if ; and they know that their decision 
in this case represents a brazen at- 
tempt by a combination of employer 
and public members of the Board 
to resolve, in favor of two reaction- 
ary employers, a situation in which 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians had long suffered an eco- 
nomic injustice. 

Of course, the contentions made 
by these two employers before the 
Board must have appealed to the em- 
ployer and public members. These 
contentions may be summed up in 
one simple sentence: The payment 
to the union of a stipulated sum per 
record made by members of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
as and for an employment fund is 
“opposed to social policy.” 

The representatives of these two 
employers at one time agreed to the 
same principle and plan of payment 
embodied in the contracts with the 
eighty other employers. Later they 
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reneged on that agreement and re- 
iterated their position that payment 
to the union as and for an employ- 
ment fund was socially unsound and 
improper. It is indeed amazing that 
the public members of the Board 
should be so persuaded by such an 
argument, because its own panel had 
held otherwise. The panel, in its 
decision, stated: 

“* * * The panel, concludes, how- 
ever, that. such payments, under 
proper safeguards, would not be 
opposed to social policy at least in 
those instances where members of 
the same union, through the work 
they perform for the same employ- 
ers, create the technological unem- 
ployment of their union brothers.” 

And is not the decision of the 
Board equally amazing in the light 
of the circumstance that it was the 
panel, with the approval of the 
Board, that virtually compelled the 
union, and for that matter those em- 
ployers who were then parties to 
the proceeding, to enter into the con- 
tract providing for the payment of 
a small sum per record to the union 
as an employment fund? 

A further circumstance which em- 
phasizes the gross wrong and injus- 
tice in the decision of the Board is 
manifest from the nature of the con- 
tract with the eighty companies, 
which provides that if any companies 
in the future are given a different or 
better contract than was given to the 
companies then signing with the 
union, the eighty contracts would be 
modified to contain the better or 
more advantageous provisions. In 
other words, if RCA or Columbia 
obtained better terms and conditions 
than the eighty or more companies 
who have already signed up, the 
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Union musicians don’t want to work for the two recalcitrant companies, 


union would be compelled to give the 
eighty companies the same terms. 

Plain decency would have dictated 
that the Board uphold the contracts 
which it was the means of bringing 
into existence. Fair practice in the 
conduct of business would require 
that the two recalcitrants, RCA and 
Columbia, should not be given a bet- 
ter deal than those who accepted the 
Board’s approved plan of establish- 
ing reemployment. Yet the Board 
persists in directing the American 


Federation of Musicians to establish ~ 


new employment relations with two 
recalcitrants on conditions less fa- 
vorable than those now existing in 
the industry. 

The union and its officers have 
pleaded with the Board to revoke its 
unfair discriminatory order. The 
labor members of the Board have 
been steadfast in their opposition to 
the order of the majority of the 
3oard. 

The order is not within the juris- 
diction of the Board to make, and it 
violates the Thirteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution prohibiting slav- 
ery. Involuntary servitude consists 
of forcing a person who is not under 
sentence for crime to work for an- 
other against his will. That is ex- 
actly what this Board is attempting 
to do. 

The order is more indefensible be- 
cause of the fact that this case does 
not in any way involve any inter- 
ference with the war effort. The 
American Federation of Musicians 
has made millions of records and has 
donated millions of dollars’ worth of 
services, free of charge, to the gov- 
ernment and its various agencies in 
the making of those records which 
are necessary for the war effort. It 











Ewing Galloway 
now or at any future time 





has even directed its members to 
work for the two companies, RCA 
and Columbia, that refused to enter 
into contractual relationship with the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Whenever the government or any of 
its agencies has called upon these 
two companies to make records for 
the war effort the union has instantly 
supplied the necessary musicians. 

What these two companies seek is 
to have the Board compel musicians 
to work for them in the making of 
records for commercial sales on 
terms and conditions entirely differ- 
ent from those prevailing in the in- 
dustry and which have been granted 
by eighty other employers in the 
industry. 

The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, in justice to those companies 
with which it has entered into con- 
tractual relationship and in justice to 
its own members, ought not to be 
subjected to such umpfairness and 
discrimination, and under the law 
cannot be so subjected. 

The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians is satisfied not to work for 
these companies now or at any time 
in the future in the making of rec- 
ords. It is not seeking employment 
with these companies. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians and its 
members have not appealed to the 
Board for relief; they make no de- 
mands; they ask nothing. 

The decision of the Board is out- 
rageous. It is the worst it has pro- 
nounced since its creation. Labor 
did not dream that this Board would 
so usurp power as to impose involun- 
tary servitude upon any worker. It 
is the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians that the Board 
has not the lawful right so to do. 
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HE WORDS in the letter 
from the fighting front were 
echoés from every fighting 
front, echoes which haunted your 
syery waking hour of day and night. 
“When we get a moment of re- 
ation,” he wrote, “we talk about 


possible. And then almost every 
fellow gets to talking about home 
and about his future career and 
about getting a job, or preparing 
for a professional career, or owning 
his farm or his small business. But 
we are all worrying about the possi- 
bilities of breadlines and unemploy- 
ment.” 

There was that night just before 
he went away to war, when he came 
to you to discuss the causes of war 
and what he was going to fight for 
and to say, “So long, Dad.” He 
was ready to go. He was anxious 
to take his place in the line with 
other boys. 

“T was fortunate,” he said. “TI got 
a good education. I had my career 
at the university. I studied econom- 
ics and finance and business and I 
know something about the world in 
which we had to live. I remember 
also the long lines of the unem- 
ployed and the dole and the terrible 
slums and the poverty and the mort- 
gage- and debt-ridden poor. I 
watched the continuous and never- 
ending struggle of organized labor 
for decent wages, for fair and just 
working conditions, and for economic 
justice. Is that the world we are 
fighting for? Is that the only kind 
of world we can look forward to 
when this war is over?” 

You were silent because there was 
no satisfactory and truthful answer 
you could give. 

The haunting echoes have their 
background. There was 1920 and 
1921 and unemployment in cities 
and bankruptcy on farms. There was 
what some called a return of pros- 
perity in 1922 and that continued 
until 1929. It was a prosperity 
built on installment sales and debt, 
on bank credit and debt, on credit 
or debt expansion of all kinds. In 
1925 and 1926, the bubble began to 
burst as unemployment reached a 
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getting this job done as quickly as- 





ere 1s Tomorrow 


Boost Consumers’ Buying Power 





By E. E. MILLIMAN* 


point of danger. Then came 1929 


and the holocaust. Bankruptcy of 
all kinds! Bankruptcy and bread- 
lines! And then 1931 and ’32 and 
°34 and ’38 and no end to the long, 
long trail in search of a job—no 
end until war came. 

He remembered those workless 
days and sleepless nights and the 
words in his letter echoed his fear. 

“Is that the kind of world we 
are fighting for?” he asked as he 
went away. 

You put the other children to bed 
and got your pipe. You filled it with 
tobacco and lit it, and then sat down 
to think on and on into the early 
hours of the next day. 

Weare working to produce wealth. 
Yes. There is another and a higher 
goal than that, but it is necessary to 
produce goods, or wealth, so the 
body can live and so that we can 
then labor on to higher goals. Yes. 
We know that our workers can pro- 
duce wealth in abundance. The 
trouble or disease is not to be found 
there. But we cannot distribute the 
wealth because our consumers are 
unable to buy what we can produce. 
There is the disease. 

Your son had once talked of own- 











ing his farm. But tenancy on the 
farm has increased until there is 
less and less assurance that he can 
succeed there. In the rich state of 
Towa, where nature offered the 
finest of soil, 47.6 per cent of the 
farmers were tenants, hired hands 
in fact, in 1940. In 1910 only 37.8 
per cent of the farmers were tenants. 
And of the remaining farmers, more 
than 51 per cent were only part 
owners. They lived under the con- 
stant threat of a mortgage. 

Your son wanted to learn a trade 
and take his place in the ranks of 
organized labor. He had skill. He 
should learn his trade. It would be 
insurance in some degree. It would 
give him a better chance in the 
struggle to earn a living and to get 
and keep a job. But in the back- 
ground is the grim specter of idle 
industry and breadlines. 

Your son had talked of owning 
his home and of getting married and 
of raising a family. He would want 
a home, of course. But tenancy in 
the cities has increased as it has on 
the farms. Very few of your friends 
who own their homes are free of 
mortgage debt. What inducement 
is there to think of home ownership 
when the specter of unemployment 
and breadlines hovers over us? 


Your son had wanted to own his 
“own business.” But small business 
is disappearing and government or- 
ganizations are piled on government 
organizations trying to save it. He 
would have to compete in markets 
controlled by monopoly. He might 
succeed by putting in long hours and 
using the labor of his wife and 
family. That is not a very pleasant 
prospect. He might invent some 
device and get patent protection on 
it. But that is a remote possibility. 

“This is a world of frustration,” 
you recall that your boy once said 
when he was home and he was talk- 
ing about his future. The Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
which was organized by Congress a 





*Mr. Milliman is president of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes and chairman of the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Consumer Cooperatives. 
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few years ago and which compiled 
a massive record of statistical facts 
on our economy, summed up the 
story of frustration in a paragraph: 

“For two generations,” TNEC re- 
ported, “the concentration of eco- 
nomic power and wealth has pro- 
ceeded at such a pace that the wel- 
fare of the masses in agriculture and 
industry has been seriously jeopard- 
ized. Small business has been swal- 
lowed up by big business.” 

And the factual report of TNEC 
justified its conclusions. The rec- 
ord of concentration of business is 
staggering. 

The Atlantic and Pacific grocery 
chain had sales of $1,378,147,000 in 
1942. It handled 14 per cent of all 
the grocery business a few years 
ago. 
General Foods had sales of only 
$18,000,000 in 1922, but by 1942 
its sales had jumped to $231,506,000. 

Standard Brands had sales of only 
$39,000,000 in 1922, but in 1942 its 
sales had jumped to $144,358,000. 

Five meat packers slaughtered 
from 50 per cent to 85 per cent of 
all livestock. Four automobile com- 
panies produced 90 per cent of all 
automobiles; four glass companies 
produced 85 per cent of all window 
glass; four companies produced 82 
per cent of the rubber overshoes; 
four companies produced 76 per 
cent of all the refrigerators. Four 
companies produced 88 per cent of 
all farm cultivators, and four com- 
panies produced 79 per cent of all 
farm combines. 

This is just an example of the con- 
centration of industry, the fruit of 
the economic system we have de- 
veloped. And how remote is the 
possibility that the masses of our 
people will destroy monopoly and 
acquire ownership ? 

Our people with incomes of less 
than $1250 a year—and in that 
group were some 60 per cent of all 
of our families—had no savings as a 
group in 1937, the TNEC reported. 
In fact, many of these families lived 
in part on gifts, or charity. 

More than 60 per cent of the total 
savings of all consumers were made 
by a group of individuals with in- 
comes of $10,000 and more each 
year. More than 30 per cent of the 
annual savings of corporations went 
to the gigantic corporations which 
had more than $100,000,000 of as- 
sets. The small corporations, those 
with assets of $50,000 and less, had 
no savings as a group. In fact, the 
group operated at a loss in 1937. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion reported that from 1921 to 
1938 it had invested $1,222,000,000 
in plant and equipment, and 96 per 
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cent of it came out of saved profits. 
The corporation paid very lavish 
salaries to its managers and very 
fair wages on the capital invested, 
and then by selling its goods to its 
consumers at high prices and by pay- 
ing its workers relatively low wages, 
it earned or won such tremendous 
profits it could pay for 96 per cent 
of its plant and equipment out of 
those excess profits. 

The General Electric Company 
reported it had $322,000,000 of re- 
sources and more than $192,000,000 
had been taken out of excess profits. 

More than a billion dollars of the 
income of General Motors in some 
eighteen years came from excess 
profits. 

“It is a world of frustration for 
the young man,” your boy said. Tre- 
mendous profits and tremendous con- 
centration of wealth and power in a 
few hands. Tremendous poverty 
and unemployment and _ tenancy 
afflicting the masses of our people. 


Worker-Consumer Was Exploited 


Organized labor, through its con- 
stant struggle, succeeded in increas- 
ing the wage income and the wage 
standards. But those who had goods 
to sell and who controlled the mar- 
kets in which the wage-earner must 


buy succeeded in exploiting the- 


wage-earner-consumer, succeeded in 
increasing prices and profits until 
only increase in poverty and tenancy 
and unemployment resulted. The 
consumer could not have the power 
to consume what the workers could 
produce. The result was a rule of 
scarcity of everything and, most of 
all, a scarcity of jobs or of the oppor- 
tunity to work. 

The newspapers report the wish- 
ful thoughts of the managers of in- 
dustry that unemployment will be 
solved in the postwar period because 
of the advancements in industry 
and inventions and because of the 
consumer demand for automobiles 
and washing machines and a thou- 
sand and one other items. There 
might be a little hope, for a very 
short period of time, in these sug- 
gestions. But the basic conditions 
which caused unemployment have 
not been changed. 

In all the discussions of unem- 
ployment and in all the plans to 
relieve unemployment, there is only 
one suggestion which seems to offer 
any hope. It is that the buying 
power of consumers must be in- 
creased to balance the producing 
power. That would be accomplished 
through government-made work and 
governmeit-created jobs. That may 
be necessary and that may be advis- 
able for a short period, but that 


very plan holds within it an incre 
in power of government over labp, 
and over jobs. That may be th 
road to state socialism and the total. 
tarian state. 

And then there was that day when 
you attended the biennial congress 
of the Cooperative League U. S. A, 
and when you heard Congressman 
Jerry. Voorhis of California say, “An 
old world is dying all around us. It 
began to die in 1929. It was sick 
long before that.” 

“What kind of world are we 
fighting for?” your boy asked, and 
you did not answer. You wanted to 
answer that you wanted a world in 
which there would be respect for the 
dignity of man and where profits and, 
money would not be deified and man 
would not be compelled to become a 
part of a servile state. You wanted 
man to be free. You wanted your 
boy to live in a democratic society 
and to escape from the forces which 
were driving all of society into state 
socialism or totalitarianism. 

Reason compelled you to believe 
that the workers in industry and the 
workers on farms had the power 
within their own hands to become 
masters of their own destiny. They 
could own the markets in which 
they had to buy goods and services 
of all kinds and they could fix the 
prices at which they bought. They 
could save and keep the tremendous 
excess profits which went to United 
States Steel and General Motors 
and General Electric and to the At- 
lantic and Pacific and all the other 
corporations. And they could own 
the billions of dollars invested in 
those corporations if they would only 
organize their power as consumers. 

In Denmark not so many years 
ago the rate of tenancy on farms 
was approximately what it now is in 
the United States. Through organiz- 
ing cooperatives, Denmark wiped 
out all tenancy. 

In Finland, before the war, 
through organizing cooperatives, un- 
employment was wiped out. 

In Sweden, through organizing 
cooperatives, the workers became 
the masters of monopoly through 
ownership of industries. 

In England and Scotland the 
workers, organized in consumer co- 
operatives, became the owners of the 
largest industries in those countries. 

In the United States, only a few 
years ago, the workers on farms 
organized their cooperatives. Last 
year they had more than $15,000,000 
of savings. They own thousands of 
local retail businesses, they own 
great wholesale businesses, they own 
oil wells and refineries and pipelines 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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PROSPERITY OR GHAQS? 


NX THE outset I should 
like to say that publica- 
tions like the FEDERA- 
TIONIST are one of the great 
manifestations of democracy. 
They play a vital role in keep- 
ing a free people informed. 
They are indispensable when 
our daily press represents la- 
bor’s reeds as inadequately and 
distortedly as it did during the 
recent~ Senate debate on the 
Murray-Truman-Kilgore re- 
eonversion- dill. 

In their attempts to create an 
unfavorable atmosphere for the 
consideration of this bill, the 
newspapers took their cue from 
those who opposed its passage. 
In general, the opposition re- 
sorted to time-worn slogans in 
order to create confusion, to 
drown out the real issues in a 
clamor of old and partisan bat- 
tlecries. Every effort was made 
to obscure the very serious post- 
war problems under debate. 

Those who opposed passage 
of the bill overemphasized its 
unemployment compensation 
features and ignored its provi- 
sions for insuring full produc- 
tion and full employment. This 
emphasis was intended to rob 
the bill of the interest and sup- 
port of American labor—the 
men and women who are now 
serving in the armed forces as well as 
those who have been producing the 
implements of war. 





By 
HARLEY M. KILGORE 


Senator from West Virginia 


labor, agriculture and government 
through a National Production- 


ers whose jobs will disappear. 

Finally, it fixes standards of 
compensation in cases where 
unemployment cannot be 
avoided, in order to provide 
subsistence for jobless workers, 
maintain purchasing power 
and avert depression. 

The bill’s opponents tried to 
damage its prestige with the 
contention that it was written 
by one branch of labor. Actu- 
ally, the bill was not written 
by labor at all. But the repre- 
sentatives of labor were con- 
stantly consulted in its prepa- 
ration. Before the completion 
of the first draft of the bill, | 
gave earnest consideration to 
the intelligent and farsighted 
reconversion proposals of 
the American Federation of 
Labor’s Postwar Planning 
Committee, and I incorporated 
many of those proposals in the 
measure. 

The American Federation of 
Labor was the first labor or- 
ganization to interest itself in 
this bill. The first witness 
called to give testimony on its 
provisions was Vice-President 
Matthew Woll. Immediately 
following, the railroad brother- 
hoods and the C.I.0. joined 
to give united labor support 
to this legislation. Conferences 
were held separately and jointly with 
representatives of all. three organiza- 
tions; they reached 





The opposition thus 


complete accord 
in their suggestions. 


paid unwitting trib- 
ute to the industri- 
ousness and integ- 
rity of American 
workers, who pri- 
marily want real 
jobs, not handouts. 

The Murray-Tru- 
man-Kilgore bill is 
in fact a full-em- 
employment bill— 


Senator Kilgore authored 
the original Kilgore bill for the 
protection of human rights in 
reconversion which was en- 
dorsed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This meas- 
ure later became the Murray- 
Truman-Kilgore bill, which 
was likewise supported by the 
A. F. of L. With reactionaries 
of both parties in the saddle, 


instead, the unsatisfactory 
George bill. The House then 
passed a worse bill of its own, a 
bill that even the conservative 
Bernard M. Baruch felt obli- 
gated to term “inadequate.” 
As we went to press Con- 
gressional conferees were re- 
ported to be favoring the 
House “do nothing” version 
over the George “do little” 


The bill’s final for- 
mulation, I believe. 
embodies the best 
thinking and una- 
nimity of the three 
labor groups. 

In the course of 
the Senate debate, 
certain opponents 
of the Murray-Tru- 





not an unemploy- 
ment bill. This is 
clear from the pro- 





the Senate brushed this labor- 
supported bill aside and passed, 


version. 


Labor’s fight will go on. 


man-Kilgore bill 
expressed appre- 
hension that it 
would set up a work 








visions of the bill: 

It fixes in a single 
office responsibility and authority for 
achieving full production and full 
employment. 

It coordinates activities of fed- 
eral agencies to attain this end. 

It insures cooperation of industry, 
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Employment Board and local and 
industry joint councils. 

It sets up standards and pro- 
grams for orderly resumption of 
civilian production and reemploy- 
ment of veterans and war work- 


dictator over labor. 
The absurdity of this argument 
is obvious when it is noted that 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont, Senator Austin, who led the 
minority opposition to this bill in the 
Military Affairs Committee, has 
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been the chief proponent of compul- 
sory controls over labor. Labor will 
remain unconvinced by such expres- 
sions of solicitude. 

My own position as an exponent 
of voluntary labor mobilization dur- 
ing the war, as well as that of Sena- 
tors Truman and Murray, who also 
sponsored this bill, is a matter of 
record. This bill has been care- 
fully scrutinized by 








though they do so as federal officials 
—cannot make _ determinations 
which are in the best interest of all 
economic groups. This is not the 
way to insure the prosperity of this 
nation and the welfare of its citi- 
zens. Labor has come of age. Not 
only has it the right to a voice in 
the conduct of the nation’s affairs, 
but it is a practical impossibility to 

solve our problems 





American workers 
through their own 
organizations, and 
they find in it no 
threat to free labor. 

Among the out- 
worn bogeys dusted 
off by the opposi- 
tion and brought 
out to justify their 
resistance was the 
old NRA. It was 
claimed that this bill 
would create some 
of the industry con- 
trols associated with 
the old Blue Eagle. 

Consider the Na- 
tional Production- 
Employment Board provided in the 
Murray-Truman-Kilgore bill. Rep- 
resentatives of industry, labor, 
agriculture and the general public 
participate jointly in planning recon- 
version for full employment. Un- 
like the advisory councils which 
operated under the NRA, the mem- 
bers of this Board have full access 
to the files and records of the federal 
agencies, and may therefore make 
informed judgments and give advice 
on problems confronted by the exec- 
utive or legislative branches of the 
government. They may take the in- 
itiative in giving such advice and 
in making recommendations. They 
cannot, however, engage in any fix- 
ing of prices or production quotas 
as did the NRA code authorities. 

To prevent violation of the anti- 
trust laws and to guard against 
monopoly, the actiyities of the area 
and industry councils collaborating 
with the national Board are care- 
fully scrutinized. The bill states 
that “full information on all such 
councils shall be submitted to the 
Attorney-General and no such coun- 
cils shall continue any operations 
or activities which the Attorney- 
General finds tend to promote the 
restraint of trade or the extension 
of monopoly.” 

The Murray-Truman-Kilgore bill 
discards the old unilateral approach 
which holds that reconversion is the 
concern of businessmen alone. 
Dollar-a-year industrialists, deliber- 
ating behind closed doors—even 
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adequately without 
labor’s full partici- 
pation. | 

The unemploy- 
ment compensation 
provisions of the 
Murray-Truman- 
Kilgore bill have 
been termed “an 
invasion of states’ 
rights.” The Amer- 
ican Federation 
of Labor Weekly 
News Service of 
August 15 charac- 
terized this argu- 
ment, aptly I be- 
lieve, as “a moth- 
eaten, desiccated 
and hypocritical device for the per- 
petuation of ugly prejudices, for the 
division of our nation into forty- 
eight hostile camps, for the protec- 
tion of do-nothingism.” 

Since the bill leaves intact present 
state administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation, the argument 
is really directed against the in- 
creased payments provided under 
the bill. Let me point out that un- 
der present state laws, whose scales 
remain unaltered by the George bill, 
benefits paid by the states average 
only $14 a week. These standards 
were formulated in the depression 
Thirties; they are entirely inade- 
quate in terms of the increased cost 
of living which has accompanied the 
war. 

According to the figures supplied 
by government bureaus, the cost of 
living has risen more than 50 per 
cent since the passage of the Social 
Security Act in 1935. Thorough 
studies made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor indicate that this 
is a conservative estimate. 

Furthermore, the present compen- 
sation laws exclude from benefits 
whole classes of workers, such as 
federal employes, agricultural la- 
borers, merchant seamen and work- 
ers who have lost residence by mi- 
grating to other states—and this last 
category would include vast num- 
bers of war workers. Those who ad- 
vance the “states’ rights” argument 
are, in effect, saying that they will 
brook no interference with the right 














of a state to pay a worker starvation pil’ OPPO 











benefits, or to deny him any compen. gene WE 
sation at all. They would allow Moms of de 
an accident of geography to make all peatet 
the difference between subsistence lobody ¢ 
at a tolerable level and actual hunger these bay: 
for the worker and his family. sary ,e 
In the course of the heated Sen- surely os 
ate debate, it was continually sug- aay " 
/ _ wort!) 
gested that the Murray-Truman- aAiture. 


Kilgore bill would promote idleness 
because of its increased scale of com- 
pensation payments. American 
workers want jobs, not doles. The 
bill’s opponents themselves recog- 


of geogra 
we provic 
the great 
that mea: 
and secut 





nized this when they tried to alien- It sho 
ate labor support from the bill by an who 
overemphasizing its unemployment rn. nail 
benefit features and neglecting its ae en 
provisions for full employment. No a a al 
compensation, however generous, fa prog 
will dissuade an American worker r s adust 
from accepting suitable employment inctance 
at decent wages. Those who fear ‘or settit 
the spread of idleness overlook the billion ¢ 
fact that workers, to be eligible for § prof 
benefit payments, are required to talk at 
register at employment offices and deity tc 
to accept jobs deemed suitable in . 
accordance with certain defined 
standards. 

Finally, the amount of compensa- | 
tion provided has been grossly cari- 
catured in the “$35 every Thursday” 
slogan, trotted out regularly by the UTE 
opposition in order to mislead the libe: 
American people. The $35 was the § confirm: 
maximum figure which would be § during 1 
paid only to an unemployed wart fition to 
veteran with a wife and two or more people, 
children, or an unemployed wat §f ynionist 
worker with the same number of de- §f of the 
pendents whose previous record of §f those t 
earnings had established his eligi- 9 same w 
bility for the peak benefit payment. J jand, } 

Opposition to this part of the bill ff that ha 
amounts to a cold-blooded refusal. regain 
under the guise of “states’ rights,” The 
on the part of some of our legislators § }. traq 
to permit to the American worker dergro 
the hope of minimum economic se- ff Fenton 
curity. At present state levels of ganizat 
compensation, purchasing powet J Army 
will decline during the transition J ing ov 
period, markets for goods will J gays a 
shrink, factories will shut down, } States. 
more men will be thrown out of “T | 
work. Opponents of adequate un- [| phone o 
employment compensation say it ] the fo 
would encourage idleness. By fail- | was tt 
ure to pass the bill, the opposition ]| moven 
is encouraging depression and wide- | under; 
spread unemployment. walks 

Every time the question of ex- }| the p 
penditures to safeguard human | lives 
rights is debated, it provokes the old | were 
cry of bankrupting the nation. In ]| trade 
this respect the Murray-Truman- | when 
Kilgore bill was no exception. The | in 19 
whole argument of cost raised by the WI 
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il’s opponents loses its usual force 
en we consider how many bil- 
ins of dollars are being spent for 
ye destructive purposes of war. 
lobody questions the wisdom of 
hese expenditures. They are nec- 
sary to our national survival. But 
wrely the peace and prosperity of 
his nation are objectives just as 
yorthy of unstinting effort and ex- 
enditure. Our survival in terms 
of geography is worthwhle only if 
we provide also for the survival of 
the great body of our citizens—and 
tht means their economic welfare 
and security in the postwar period. 
It should be observed that the 
men who are publicly fretting about 
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cn the cost of an adequate unemploy- 
j No ment compensation program were 

serous et at all concerned about the cost 

orker of a program to imsure the welfare 

ment 4" industry. They exhibited no re- 
fear piuctance to use the public treasury 

< the or setting up a reserve fund of 28 

. billion dollars to guarantee post- 

d to a" profits to industries. But they 
oul lalk at guaranteeing economic se- 

le in Qty to millions of American men 

fined 

nsa- 

cari- 

lay” 

the | AUTHORITATIVE word from 
o [AX liberated France and Belgium 
ne 


confirms the reports that came out 
© during the years of German occupa- 


wat B tion to the effect that the working 
oy pl 1 especially the trad 
people, and especially the trade 

wat § unionists, constituted the backbone 
+ of the underground movements in 
_% Tthose two countries. Probably the 
ist Bs rill re the case when Hol- 
§ same will prove the case when Ho 
nt. B jand. N ae 1 4 1 lands 
bil and, Norway and the other lands 
7 that have been under the Nazi heel 
sa". B regain their freedom. 
S, a 
nal The story of the key part played 
F ‘ by trade unionists in the French un- 
e ’ : 
Ke derground was outlined by Frank P. 
se- Ws. 

; | Fenton, A. F, of L director of or- 
re ganization, who visited France under 
re 


Army auspices last month. Speak- 
on fF ing over the Mutual network a few 
ill days after his return to the United 
1, | States, Mr. Fenton said: 

of “T learned that the very back- 
- | bone of the underground, all through 
it | the four dark years of occupation, 
l- | was the old French organized labor 
11 | movement. There were many in this 


©- | underground movement from all 

walks of French life, but the bulk of 
‘- [| the people who daily risked their 
n | lives that France might live again 


d were workers and members of the 
n trade unions which were wiped out 
f when Hitler moved into the country 
€ in 1940.” 

e While French workers loyal to 
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and women. If money is available 
for the safeguarding of property 
rights, why should it not be made 
available also for the safeguarding 
of human rights? 

The huge costs cited by oppo- 
nents of the Murray-Truman-Kil- 
gore bill were based on estimates of 
as high as 20,000,000 unemployed in 
the postwar period. It is true that 
if the unemployment compensation 
benefits as provided in the bill were 
to be paid to 20,000,000 workers 
it would make substantial inroads 
into public funds. But if the bill 
were passed, we would not have 20,- 
000,000 unemployed. 

Orderly demobilization proce- 
dures will keep at a minimum em- 
ployment due to change-overs and 
shifts from war to civilian produc- 
tion. And purchasing power, bol- 
stered by compensation payments, 
will provide markets for goods and 
keep the wheels of industry hum- 
ming. In this respect, the bill pro- 
vides a kind of industrial insurance, 
similar to that provided for our 
banking structure by the Federal 


their trade union principles and to 
the ideals of their country risked 
torture and death by defying the 
Nazis, sabotaging production in the 
factories that were working for the 
Hitler war machine and wrecking 
the enemy’s railroad transportation, 
impartial correspondents now in 
France have cabled’ back dispatches 


reciting how many of the employers) 


in the country cooperated cheerfully 
with the Nazis and got rich during 
the four years of occupation. 
Meanwhile, information made 
available to the FEDERATIONIST by 
the Belgian Embassy in Washing- 
ton shows conclusively that in Bel- 
gium, as in France, the strongest 
resistance to the invaders also came 
from the working people. Said 
Henri Fast, a high official to whom 
the underground reports came regu- 
larly while the Nazis were still in 
full control of the little country: 


“Hitler’s men thought they could 
crush the Belgian resistance by the 
simple expedient of deporting large 
numbers of workers to the Reich. 
Actually, the Nazis did deport some 
500,000 workers, about 35 per cent 
of all Belgian male wage-earners, 
or most of the working men be- 
tween 18 and 45. 

“Brutal as this Nazi action was, 
it failed to accomplish what the 
Germans intended. The resistance 





Deposit Insurance Corporation. If 
all depositors made runs on all 
banks simultaneously, the federal 
government, which guarantees de- 
posits, would suffer huge losses. 
But such runs are discouraged by 
the very fact that deposits are guar- 
anteed. Insurance against depres- 
sion will save money as effectively 
as insurance against bank failures. 

In substituting the George bill 
for the bill recommended by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
and endorsed by all major labor 
organizations, the Senate, I believe, 
ignored the lessons of the 1929-32 
economic debacle. Unless this ac- 
tion of the Senate is repaired—and 
repaired soon—the way will be open 
for a contracting economy and a 
diminished national income. 

Congress has already insured 
postwar profits to industry in legis- 
lation dealing with contract settle- 
ment and taxation. To insure the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole 
we must now proceed to insure jobs 
and livelihood to the bulk of our 
citizens. 


French, Belgian Workers Core of Underground 


to the Germans did not diminish. 


“When the Germans moved into 
Belgium, they took over most of 
the factories—all of those that 
could turn out products useful to 
the German war effort. They com- 
pelled the workers who remained in 
Belgium to take jobs in these fac- 
tories whether they liked it or not, 
using the threat of having their 
food ration cards confiscated. With- 
out such a card a person would 
starve.” 

M. Fast went on to relate that, 
notwithstanding the risk to their 
lives, the liberty-loving, indomit- 
able workers of Belgium struck 
back quite effectively. First, they 
retaliated by slowing down pro- 
duction in a dozen different ways. 
Then the workers in the under- 
ground carried out acts of sabotage. 
Factories were dynamited in the 
middle of the night. One such act 
of sabotage blew the chemical 
works at Tessenderloo sky-high. 
The importance of this establish- 
ment is suggested by the fact that 
15,000 workers were employed there. 

During the occupation Belgium’s 
courageous workers published their 
own underground papers. The most 
important of these is Le Peuple (The 
People). Another well-known un- 
derground paper is Le Monde du 
Travail (The World of Labor). 
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The future is too serious to take the chance 
of experiment at this time, even if we were 
not convinced our non-partisan method had 


Non-Partisan Politics 


INCE early in its organization the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has consistently 










z : ime we 
followed a policy of non-partisan political ac- proved itself through achievements of the Colle 
tion with the single exception of a Presiden- past—both in electing representatives and in ciples b 
tial election in the mid-Twenties when the ‘°CUrS8 legislation. he rigt 
Federation endorsed a specific candidate for The American Federation of Labor has welfare 
President. This policy has proved itself earned a position of influence and trust. Unless 
sound and constructive for a free labor move- eis re 
ment in this country, with its democratic Labor and the Peace conditic 
institutions and ideals. ; ‘ 

As the first president of the American Fed- Ut IS a full five years already since the war re - 
4 began. Today, as the sixth year begins, §S®S¢ ° 
eration of Labor put it, labor is partisan to th Ne ; a Hitl y d Bins, Contra 
principles, not a party. The standard by . chaiehetnilae~tronecphint tag amean § az 
which the Federation determines the prin- imposing a Teutonic empire upon the peoples tee 
ciples which it endorses is the welfare of its of Europe has been smashed to smithereens. §'V°- 
members as workers and as citizens of this When the destruction they so thoroughly Org 
country. These principles we find ways to deserve finally overcomes the Nazi forces of JSOre » 
apply through our unions in collective bar- evil, the war will have been pestly won, om a. 
gaining and by bringing union influences to while we concentrate military forces in the © 2 
bear upon public opinion as well as upon Pacific and Far East, we shall be face to face J Ina 
lawmakers. with the problems of peace.. Some of these J of the 
As trade unionists we constitute an organ- problems will in part be settled on the field of | oppor 
ized opinion-making group through which battle, such as the boundaries of Poland, but | The 
we can secure protective and remedial legis- W° C@nmot escape the moral obligation of prove 
lation, We can use our votes‘as citizens to {al decision in the terms of the peace treaty. realit 
help eliminate representatives who oppose Upon the degree to which the treaty provides makit 
constructive measures. We can best promote Justice and sets up the machinery for respon- } pract 
the cause of labor economically as well as Sible dealing with international problems as equal 


politically if we maintain an organization 
devoted singly to the welfare of those who 
work, making our basic economic agency 
serve all our needs. 

Those who operate a political as well as 
an economic organization must take on all 
the responsibilities of a political party. A 
separate organization must be maintained, 
positions found for party representatives, 
and all of the functions, good and bad, of a 
political party duly performed. Even when 
this was done, such a labor party would have 
to defeat both parties of our traditional two- 
party system or ally itself with one of them. 
In the latter case, it would lose its identity 
as a labor party, 
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they arise depends our hope to avoid a World 
War ITI. 

The Nazi leaders have their plans and 
machinery ready for underground operations 
and will make use of all our mistakes. It is 
a matter of deepest regret to labor that re- 
sponsibility for making the peace at the con- 
clusion of previous wars was given exclu- 
sively to government officials, diplomats 
and specialists. If this is to be a peace pro- 
viding justice, it should not be made wholly 
by the groups responsible for permitting the 
events of two decades culminating in World 
War II. Representatives of those groups 
who have borne the sacrifices of this war 
should have a part in making the peace. 
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Labor has no dream of reaching Utopia 
merely by having a voice in the making of 
treaty, but we do believe our experience can 
pelp to fashion a treaty of broad justice and 
yt up international agencies to apply the 
principles of collective bargaining to inter- 

——— national problems and relations. We were 

"riven the opportunity to do this in one sec- 

tion of the Versailles Treaty, and the splendid 

record of the International Labor Organiza- 

1 had tion justifies our position in urging that this 

time we be given wider opportunity. 

Collective bargaining rests upon two prin- 
ciples basic for justice in human relations— 
> fae the right to representation for those whose 
welfare is affected, and the right of contract. 
Unless those affected by decisions, through 

their representatives, consent to terms and 
conditions under which they live and work, 

war § there will be opportunities for aggravating a 
sense of injustice that will not make for peace. 
Contracts can be made only by the individual 
or individuals concerned or their representa- 
ens, § tives. 
shly § Organized labor is also needed to help re- 
s of gstore in Europe the free trade union move- 
and § ment that is a supporting pillar making pos- 
the § sible a democratic order of society. 
ace | In asking for representation in the making 
ese J of the peace, labor is simply asking for an 
| of | opportunity for service, not special privilege. 
but {The American Federation of Labor has 
of | proved itself to be an organization giving 
ty. | reality to democratic principles and ideals, 
ies | making sustained progress in extending the 
yn- | practices and purposes of democracy and 
as § equality of opportunity. 
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Reconvert to What? 


UR GREAT military successes in 
Europe during the past few weeks have 
brought us close to the time when the nation 
,- | will no longer need 50 per cent of our pro- 
1}. | duction facilities to make munitions. How 
.; | shall that period of reconversion be managed 
,. | and where do we expect it to lead? Decision 
y | on these two matters will determine what our 
e | soldiers shall return to and the sort of lives 
{ | all of our citizens shall live for at least the 
¢ | next two decades. 
r Having in mind the suffering and the 
losses that would follow mass unemploy- 
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ment, the American Federation of Labor 
asked for an answer to these basic questions 
early last spring. Now a huge change-over 
lies ahead of us. It will mean dislocation for 
at least half of our work force while half of 
our production facilities are made ready for 
civilian production. The time needed for 
reconversion might be a few weeks, a few 
months or two years. 

Wage-earners must have current incomes 
to keep up normal living. State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws are not designed to 
take care of such an emergency. They do 
not cover all the people that are laid off; nor 
would they provide benefits until workers 
could get jobs again. They certainly would 
provide only most meagerly for subsistence 
needs. 

Meanwhile, when industries got under way 
and were ready to sell new supplies of re- 
frigerators, automobiles, radios, et cetera, 
would the market be such that they would 
immediately cut plans for production and 
lay off workers? That is why the American 
Federation of Labor asked for emergency 
unemployment benefits amounting to 80 per 
cent of full-time earnings. We want recon- 
version to lead to full employment with a 
national income of at least $150 billion. We 
remember the 15,000,000 unemployed in 
1932, with the national income at $55.4 bil- 
lion. Nor did that unemployment drop be- 
low 9,000,000 until the need for war pro- 
duction finally brought about a scarcity of 
workers. The total national income of $88.6 
billion in 1939 rose this year to a national in- 
come of $186 billion, with unemployment at 
last below 1,000,000. 

Only the progress of our armies in Europe 
belatedly forced Congress to consider plans 
for reconversion. Congress considered, but 
passed measures that are woefully inadequate. 
There must be a realization that full employ- 
ment and ample incomes for wage-earners 
are essential because it is upon the purchas- 
ing power of workers, as consumers, that 
industries are dependent for prosperity in 
peacetime. We must begin to put this fact 
into effect by raising the wage rates before we 
go into reconversion. 


We 
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In the preceding installments the 
author traced the development of 
craft unions in many lands from the 
pre-Christian era to the beginning 
of modern times. He demonstrated 
that the workers’ organizations from 
ancient days on were aggressive in- 
stitutions fighting effectively, though 
not always daintily, for the welfare of 
those they represented, the toilers. 
In the last two installments Mr. Frey 
described the European craft guilds 
and told of their frequent conflicts 
with kings and other adversaries. 


ND these workmen demand 
higher wages, “to the dis- 
honor of God, the scandal 

of the Scriptures and the grief of 
divers of God’s people.” 

This pungent quotation is from 
documentary records of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony described by Wes- 
son, the modern historian of the 
colonial period. It is from a petition 
presented to the colony’s General 
Court by the more well-to-do col- 
onists. These were the people who 
had the money with which to pur- 
chase better homes and all that went 
into them, and to provide for their 
comfort and self-satisfaction. They 
were resentful of the wages de- 
manded by the carpenters, joiners, 
boot and shoe makers, tailors and 
other skilled workmen whose serv- 
ices they required. In the good old 
English of that day, they were 
“irked.” 

They looked to the colony’s Gen- 
eral Court for relief as the burghers 
and merchants during the medieval 
period back in England had looked 
to the city corporation, or the king, 
for assistance. The General Court 
was impressed by “the grief of divers 
of God’s people” and granted their 
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Part VI 
of John P. Frey’s 


CRAFT UNIONS 
OF ANCIENT 
AND 
MODERN TIMES 


petition. General orders were issued, 
as had’been done in many other lands 
during the centuries, sternly forbid- 
ding the skilled workers to demand 
higher wages. Penalties were pro- 
vided, and were added to from time 
to time, for “divers of God’s people” 
complained that the craftsmen re- 
fused to obey the law. The colonists 
demanded more severe penalties and 
a ruthless enforcement. 

But it was as it always had been 
from the beginning of industry, and 


‘always will be while workmen re- 


main free citizens. Government can- 
not successfully freeze terms of em- 
ployment and conditions of labor un- 
less it freezes all else. Where a state 
does that, then liberty and all free 
institutions through which freedom 
functions have been destroyed. 
Everyone is a ward or a vassal of the 
state. The people are in bondage. 
Men can exist only for the state, in- 
stead of the state existing for men, to 
protect their liberties, under a gov- 
ernment by law, which prevails only 
through the consent and under the 
control of the governed. 

Every European country since the 
Dark Ages at one time or another 
enacted legislation to prohibit volun- 
tary organizations of workmen 
(trade unions), In each instance the 

















lon 


law in the beginning failed of its 
purpose because of determined and 
resourceful workmen. Always the 
law was made more drastic; severer 
penalties were added and officers of 
the law were more active in its 
enforcement. 

In England at one time, under 
the so-called conspiracy statutes, 
workmen found guilty of collective 
activity with fellow workmen were 
branded with hot irons, some had 
their noses slit, others were cut off, 
one or both ears were cropped, and 
many were imprisoned. But all this 
only made workmen more deter- 
mined, and finally, instead of trade 
unionism being suppressed, the con- 
spiracy statutes as a whole, as they 
applied to labor, were repealed. 
Trade unions were made legal organ- 
izations. 

After the craft guilds of the medi- 
eval period had run their course, 
there was a time during which labor 
organizations largely vanished. 
Workmen were exploited, sometimes 
mercilessly, by employers and the 
authorities. For the time being the 
employers were becoming more in- 
fluential in public affairs, and more 
powerful industrially. They made 
the rules of the new industrial rela- 
tionships being created by the indus- 
trial economic trend of the period. 
They made the rules, and labor 
obeyed or suffered the consequences. 

The masters were in the saddle. 
They rode upon the backs of labor 
without conscience. Their action 
produced reaction on the workers’ 
part. Definite, vigorous action. 
They organized surreptitiously. 
Some were caught in the meshes of 
the law, some were transported to 
Australia (the Tolpuddle Martyrs). 
They organized in defiance of the 


conspiracy statutes. Had they obeyed 
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these labor-enslaving laws they 
would have been unable to arouse 
yblic opinion sufficiently to have 
hem repealed by Parliament in 






1824-25. 

This reference to English trade 
ynions and legislation is of impor- 
ance because modern trade union- 
im had its birth in England. Eng- 
nd was the mother of trade union- 
jm as Germany became the center 
from which the economic and social 
theories of Karl Marx spread 
throughout the world. Each has in- 
quenced the other, as will be found 
when the growth of trade unionism 
in the United States is being ex- 
amined. 

While the printing press was of 
little service to the early spread of 
trade unionism in England, there was 
a far-reaching influence of its pur- 
pose through word of mouth, the 
casual discussion of their grievances 
when workers met. There was dis- 
cussion in the taverns where the 
workers congregated. In fact, many 
of these taverns were the workmen’s 
dubs, the only places where they 
could meet in the cities and towns, 
for there were no other rooms or 
halls available to them. 

Workmen came to understand 
that their only hope for protection 
must come from their own collective 
effort. They grasped the necessity 
for united action. So the principles 
of the brotherhood of labor gained 
headway. Their organizations were 
formed locally without any central 
organization to assist them. Each 
union stood upon its own strength 
and the loyalty of its members. 

The ferment of revolt against ex- 
ploitation by their masters was ac- 
tively working, firing the workers’s 
minds with the determination to 
achieve their industrial liberty. Prob- 
ably that ferment was of the same 
quality which had led other men to 
work and risk their lives so that the 
system of government by royalty 
(special privilege and discretionary 
authority) could be overthrown and 
parliaments established in its place. 


Friendly Society’ Subterfuge 


As the labor ferment stimulated 
the workmen’s minds, they endeav- 
ored to emerge from their secret, 
surreptitious organizations into the 
open. Their subterfuge was to in- 
corporate sick, death and other 
fraternal features in their unions and 
to call themselves “friendly societies” 
(fraternal organizations). Many of 
the stringent rules binding the mem- 
bership under most solemn oath to 
reveal none of the union’s transac- 
tions were to prevent the trade union 
character and purpose of their 
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“friendly society” from becoming 
known to other workmen, the em- 
ployers and the authorities. 


The growth of these early unions 
was a natural process, stimulated 
only by the everyday problems which 
the workmen faced. They had no 
records of past unions to guide them, 
though there must have been pre- 
served some traditions relative to 
the craft guilds of the medieval 
period. No uplifter, moved by an 
urge to save humanity, had prepared 
blueprints of the proper way to or- 
ganize and direct trade unions. 

In those days the world was not 
yet ripe for the advent of the uni- 
versity-trained idealists seeking pro- 
fessional careers for themselves as 
trade union organizers and leaders. 





MR. FREY 


Wage-earners, in the beginning, 
organized because of their necessities. 
It was their only way of preventing 
employers from pitting one against 
the other, to divide labor so that it 
would be unable effectively to assert 
and protect itself. 

Where a few craftsmen were em- 
ployed in a community, the com- 
mon interest in their terms of em- 
ployment and conditions of labor led 
them to agree among themselves not 
to work for less than a certain wage. 
They were without means of defi- 
nitely enforcing such understandings 
as they reached among themselves, 
yet they were successful in improv- 
ing their standards of work and of 
living. 

It was under such conditions that 
the craftsmen in colonial New Eng- 
land endeavored to protect them- 





selves from those who desired their 
skilled service, but were unwilling 
to pay the wages to which the crafts- 
men believed themselves entitled. 

It was without the benefit of for- 
mally organized trade unions that 
the coloniai craftsmen were able to 
secure wages for their skill, to the 
dismay of the “irked” colonists in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and to 
“the dishonor of God, the scandal of 
the Scriptures and the grief of divers 
of God’s people.” 


Unions Formed on Seaboard 


Shortly before the Revolutionary 
War a few local trade unions had 
been organized along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Most of these became ac- 
tive in the resistance being made to 
the mother country. Among these 
were tailors, boot and shoe makers, 
iron molders, printers, carpenters 
and wooden shipbuilders. 

In Boston the ship’s caulkers had 
a separate union with its own hall, 
the Caulkers’ Hall. Aside from the 
public meetings in Faneuil Hall and 
the Old South Church, the Caulkers’ 
Hall was the private meeting place 
for such Revolutionary leaders as 
Samuel Adams, James Otis, Paul 
Revere, Warren and other leaders of 
the Sons of Liberty and similar 
patriotic organizations for resistance 
to Great Britain. 

These frequent meetings, these 
conferences between the leaders for 
revolt in the Caulkers’ Hall, so au- 
thorities inform us, gave to our lan- 
guage a new word for certain types 
of conference, the term “caucus.” 

This new trade union movement— 
a purely American development, for 
it was not imported from abroad— 
did much more than give the English 
language a new term, however. 

The American trade union move- 
ment, as the years passed, developed 
a form of organization closely pat- 
terned upon the structure of govern- 
ment implied in the Declaration of 
Independence, and definitely pro- 
vided for in our federal Constitu- 
tion. In its form of self-government. 
in its representative character of 
constitution making and enforcement 
by officials elected by the members. 
in the final determination of all ques- 
tions of law, policy and procedure by 
the membership itself, the American 
trade union movement so closely fol- 
lows the application of American in- 
stitutions that no marked divergence 
can be found. ; 

For many years American trade 
unions were composed of craftsmen, 
each local union being an independ- 
ent organization functioning without 
affiliation with any other union of the 
same craft. A local connection was 
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In colonial times and even 
later, workers who did no 
please were often thrashed 


found elsewhere between na. 
tions. 

The necessity for a working 
bond between the national and 





international unions was recog- 
nized by trade union leaders 
before the Civil War, but it 











maintained between some of these 
through correspondence. As one re- 
sult of this rather indefinite contact 
there was born the germ of federa- 
tion, resulting about the period of 
the war with Mexico in the organiz- 
ing of national unions, with which 
the existing local unions, or a ma- 
jority, affiliated. 

Shortly before the Civil War some 
of these national unions had become 
definite factors in establishing better 
and more uniform terms of employ- 
ment. 

In 1859 the first international 
union came into existence when four 
local unions of iron molders in On- 
tario, Canada, applied for, and were 
taken into affiliation by the Iron 
Molders Union of North America, 
which then became the International 
Molders Union of North America. 

Not long after several other Cana- 
dian unions of craftsmen affiliated 
with national unions in the United 
States. International unionism in 
America became well established be- 
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fore the Civil War came to a close. 

This far-reaching development 
within the trade union movement is 
significant in the broadest sense. No 
such international trade union move- 
ment has developed elsewhere. 

In Canada and the United States 
the members of the same craft or oc- 
cupation are united in the same inter- 
national union. They have a com- 
mon constitution and by-laws, the 
same international officers, the same 
common treasury. Their delegates 
sit in the national conventions of 
their organization with equal rights. 

So far as their craft interests are 
concerned, there is no national boun- 
dary line separating them. All this 
has been accomplished and main- 
tained for over eighty years without 
in any manner modifying the Cana- 
dians’ and the Americans’ outstand- 
ing and unflagging loyalty to their 
respective countries. In fact, it has 
helped to make better citizens of 
both, and to develop a bond between 
the two countries such as cannot be 


was not until 1867 that the 
National Labor Union was 
formed, the first federation of 
labor. 

In some respects it resembled 
the American Federation of 
Labor, which came into being 
later. There were some dif. 
ferences in matters of policy, 
but nevertheless the National 
Labor Union was the fore- 
runner of the A. F. of L. 

Before the Civil War, as 
early as the 1820s indeed, the 
unions had experimented _po- 
litically, to learn before the 
close of the 1830s that the 
wage-earners’ unity for their 
economic welfare in the indus- 
trial field and their political 
unity at the polls were as dis- 
connected as the workmen’s 
religious affiliations were sep- 
arate and apart from their 
trade union affiliations and 
their loyaity to collective action 
with their fellow workmen 
when endeavoring to protect 
their economic interests. 

The leaders of the National 
Labor Union favored the pro- 
gram of partisan political ac- 
tion. It seemed to them that 
the economic effort through trade 
union action in industry was too 
slow. Also some of the most en- 
ergetic of the leaders had become 
impressed with the new and revolu- 
tionary teachings of Karl Marx. In 
fact, one outstanding officer had 
carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence with Socialist leaders in Eng- 
land and Germany. 

These leaders did not advocate the 
overthrow of the American form of 
government with its free institutions, 
and the substitution of socialism with 
its state control of industry and those 
who worked in it. They were sturdy 
Americans, convinced that liberty 
could only be secured and maintained 
when the state existed for the people, 
instead of the people existing for the 
state. 

What the leaders of the National 
Labor Union believed essential to a 
speedier improvement of labor’s 
standard of existence was the elec- 
tion to public office of men from 
labor’s ranks, or those who were 
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friendly to labor’s welfare. They 
worked prodigiously to arouse a par- 
tisan political sentiment in work- 
men’s minds, but they mistook the 
interest and applause of a few as an 
evidence of the sentiment of labor as 
a whole. 

In the national elections of 1872 
the National Labor Union, without 
placing a national ticket in the field, 
did endorse the candidate for Vice 
President named by one of the polit- 
ical parties. In many states the 
organization nominated its own can- 
didates for the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

The results of the election were 
disastrous for the National Labor 
Union. Practically all of its candi- 
dates were overwhelmingly defeated. 
Workmen in that election made it 
dear that no matter how united they 
might be in the shop, or how loyal 
they were to their union, politically 
they were independent, and would 
not permit their trade union officers 
to lead them into any partisan polit- 
ical camp. 

The results of the election were a 
stunning blow to those who believed 
that labor, united in trade unions, 
could be united at the polls. 

The failure to secure the relief 
they had expected through success- 
ful political action not only placed a 
definite damper upon their political 
ambitions, but what could not be 
avoided, it also shook the confidence 
of many wage-earners in the ability 
of labor to protect itself through 
trade union organization. 


The National Labor Union Dies 


This collapse of their political 
program was followed shortly by the 
panic of 1873. Shops closed their 
doors, commerce stagnated, unem- 
ployment was widespread. Some na 
tional unions were unable to weather 
the storm and passed out of exist- 
ence ; others were barely able to keep 
their heads above water. With its 
financial income cut off, the National 
Labor Union expired. 

The more thoughtful of labor 
leaders, in examining the causes for 
their political failure and the further 
disintegrating effect of the great in- 
dustrial depression upon the trade 
union movement, noted, among other 
things, that it was the national and 
international unions whose members 
possessed the higher grades of craft 
skill that managed to maintain their 
organizations while the wreckage of 
others surrounded them. The rea- 
son was not difficult to find—the 
skilled craftsmen retained their con- 
fidence in craft unions even during 
a time of depression. 

It was this nucleus of spartan vet- 
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erans who kept craft unionism alive, 
gathering strength and confidence 
for the great contest of ideas, ideals 
and theories which was about to 
divide labor into violently conflicting 
camps. 

While workers in America, par- 
ticularly the skilled craftsmen, had 
been gaining faith in their form of 
organization despite the reverses they 
had suffered, a basically different 
understanding of labor’s major prob- 
lem and the policy required to deal 
with it had been gathering force and 
vigor, with Germany as the center. 

There had been a deep stirring of 
the mind among the German masses. 
They were beginning to realize that 
the ruling groups, with their special 
privileges based on birth and the 
ownership of the land, made them the 
victims of a heartless exploitation. 
This led to the so-called revolution 
of 1848. 

Something else also happened that 
influenced many workmen like a call 
from the mountaintops and a vision 
of the promised land. Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels issued the 
Communist Manifesto, which ever 
since has been economic gospel for 
Socialists and the more extreme 
group, the Communists. 

Among those surrounding Marx 
were men who would not have hesi- 
tated to apply armed revolution for 
the overflow of “capitalism,” but that 
was obviously hopeless in view of the 
government’s control of the army 
and of the arms, provisions and 
financial resources against which no 
revolution could be successful. 

The German Socialist leaders 
looked for their success to the wide- 
spread acceptance of their program, 
and its progress through legislation. 
They worked to establish political 
control instead of planning to apply 
armed force. For this reason social- 
ism became a political movement. 

The leaders of German socialism 
sought to build up their political 
movement as rapidly as possible. In- 
stead of endeavoring to assist in the 
organizing of a far-reaching trade 
union movement they opposed those 
who endeavored to build up in Ger- 
many something similar to the vigor- 
ous, militant trade union movement 
of Great Britain. 

A few of the prominent Socialists 
who were also workmen insisted 
upon organizing in the industrial as 
well as the political field. A leader 
in this group was Alexander Schlicte 
who, in time, organized the Metal 
Workers Union of Germany, the 
largest union in the world before all 
the German unions were ruthlessly 
destroyed by Hitler. 

The intellectual leaders of social- 


isin feared that trade unionism would 
work to divide German workmen, 
for if they developed confidence in 
the ability of their unions to give 
them an immediate relief from some 
of their grievances, it would lead 
them to take less interest in social- 
ism’s political efforts. There was 
sound logic in this reasoning. 

The early leaders of Germany’s 
trade union movement, all of whom 
were Socialists, also feared the divi- 
sion which might develop if German 
workmen were to be organized into 
too many craft unions. They might 
become too deeply interested in 
building up their craft strength and 
not sufficiently active in organizing 
the weaker groups and forging labor 
as a whole into a phalanx which 
would be irresistible industrially. 
They advocated labor organizations 
which would include all workmen 
employed in an industry, regardless 
of their varying degrees of training, 
capacity and skills. It was under 
these circumstances that the theory 
and practice of industrial unionism 
(vertical unions) was developed and 
applied. 


Backed by Intellectuals 


Finding that they could not pre- 
vent the growth of trade unionism, 
the intellectual leaders, forced to ac- 
commodate themselves, made indus- 
trial unionism a definite part of So- 
cialist propaganda and policy. 

When socialism had made suffi- 
cient progress in the United States 
to justify the organizing of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party, one of its first 
actions was to make industrial union- 
ism one of the prominent planks of 
its propaganda platform. 

From the beginning of its exist- 
ence in America many Socialist lead- 
ers attacked the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with the same venom- 
ous spirit which had led the intellec- 
tual leaders in Germany to attack a 
fellow Socialist, Alexander Schlicte, 
and his associates, who were deter- 
mined that workmen must have an 
industrial as well as political organ- 
ization. 

While this Socialist conception of 
industrial unionism was being de- 
veloped in Germany and imported 
into the United States, a labor move- 
ment was developing in our country 
which led to the first open conflict 
between groups of organized work- 
men, a contest from which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor emerged 
the victor. 


NEXT MONTH: The American 
Federation of Labor is born. It 
fights with and finally defeats the 
Knights of Labor. 
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William J. Bowen, president emeri- 
tus, Bricklayers Union—For many 
months a dam- 
nable and despic- 
able campaign 
has been under 
way to poison 
the minds of our 
soldiers and sail- 
ors who are 
fighting over- 
seas. Make no 
mistake, these 
clever purveyors of hate have caused 
considerable unrest in the minds of 
our sons. The fact that they have 
shown a complete disregard for the 
truth does not alter the fact that 
they have succeeded in damaging the 
cause of labor in the minds of the 
members of our armed forces. We 
have talked to many returned vet- 
erans. They have expressed amaze- 
ment upon learning that the civilian 
front was less than one-tenth of one 
per cent opposed to the complete 
prosecution of the war at any time 
since the start of hostilities. So my 
advice is to keep writing to the men 
overseas. Tell them that labor has 
backed the war with a 99.9 per cent 
effort from the beginning and will 
continue this nearly perfect record 
until our families are reunited. 





Eleanor Roosevelt—As each future 
conference of the nations meets, 
women should be 
among the dele- 
gates, no matter 
what the subject 
under discussion. 
This is not only 
a question of the 
recognition of 
women, it is a 
question of edu- 
cation for citi- 
zenship. My plea is not for women 
at the peace conference only. It is 
for women in every meeting which 
deals with postwar problems; more 
women among our state legislators, 
in our city governments; more 
women in Congress; more women 
in high appointive positions of re- 
sponsibility. They will not be there 
to oppose men, but to work with 
men; to have a share in shaping the 
new world which, whether we want 
it or not, is going to confront us 
some day. I can remember when 
women first began to be a factor in 
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politics in this country, when it was 
generally said that “politics is no 
place for women.” Men took off 
their coats and smoked big black 
cigars and insisted that their po- 
litical gatherings would offend the 
ladies. The ladies seem to be sur- 
viving, however! Perhaps women 
haven’t accomplished all they might 
have in politics, but there is a good 
deal more social legislation than 
there ever was before women had 
the vote. When a question comes up 
which really arouses the country’s 
women, the men know that women 
are now a real factor in politics. 


Joseph P. Kennedy, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain—It 
can safely be said 
that even after 
several million 
women and chil- 
dren have been 
dropped from 
payrolls, a great 
many of the 54,- 
000,000 now em- 
ployed must ac- 
cept temporary 
idleness when 11,000,000 now in 
service are assimilated into industry. 
In spite of pent-up demands to be 
satisfied, normal business alone can- 
not give full employment to 65,000,- 
000 people now in industry, on gov- 
ernment payrolls and in the forces 
The output of our total plant capac- 
ity is much more than the daily needs 
our population will require three to 
four years after the war. The vol- 
ume of business we are doing today 
is creating a national income of 
$147,000,000,000. The highest na- 
tional income in peacetime was ap- 
proximately $82,000,900,000 in 
1929. In the eight years immedi- 
ately preceding 1940 it never ex- 
ceeded $72,000,000,000 and not un- 
til stimulated by defense and war 
preparation was the 1929 peak ex- 
ceeded, which occurred in 1941. It 
is obvious that we must do a busi- 
ness in this country capable of pro- 
ducing an annual national income of 
far in excess of normal if the sixty- 
odd-million employes are to have 
jobs. No one can now assure you 
business will be good continuously. 
Indeed, no one can be sure how much 
business will drop from today’s 
$147,000,000.000 during the five or 
six years following the war’s conclu- 









sion. We saw it drop 44 per cen 
in three years following the 1929 
splurge. Incidentally, if business 
were to drop to what was boom pro. 
portions in 1929 ($82,000,000,000) 
it would mean depression today, 


Robert F. Wagner, U. S. Senator 
from New York—lf we take no pre. 
ventive steps, 
our annual na- 
tional income 
after the war 
could fall off by 
as much as $50, 
000,000,000 and 
unemploy- 
ment could in 
crease by 10- 
000,000 to 20- 
000,000, not counting those women 
and minors who may not continue to 
work after the war. These figures 
present the possibility—if we do not 
act realistically to prevent it—of a 
depression such as this country has 
never seen before. That is the dark 
side of the picture. But there is a 
bright side. And we can make the 
bright side come true. The figures 
of high production and high employ- 
ment during the war show what 
America can do when it puts its 
shoulder to the wheel and organizes 
its vast resources effectively. These 
figures show that we can eliminate 
poverty and have higher standards 
of living than ever before. Today 
we are at the crossroads of decision. 
Shall we go backward or forward? 
This problem cannot be solved by 
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WARTIME 


By GERTRUDE 


discouraged mother of a 16- 

year-old who had dropped out 
of school and couldn’t find work 
appealed to a vocational counselor 
to help the boy find a job. 

The counselor explained that we 
were in the midst of a depression, 
that jobs were scarce, and especially 
so for youngsters who had not fin- 
ished high school. She suggested 
that the boy might return to school, 
take a vocational course and prepare 
himself for some specific trade. 
After some reflection, the mother 
accepted the idea with the remark: 
“I guess that’s right. He ought 
to go back to school. He ought to 
learn a trade. Then at least he'll 
know what kind of work he can’t 
find.” 

The incredibility of this story, in 
1944, is evidence of the startling 
rapidity with which our depression 
problem of unemployed youth has 
given way to a wartime problem of 
over-employed youth. 

The 1940 census’ reported fewer 
than 210,000 children 14 and 15 
year of age at work, full or part- 
time. The number now is at least 
750,000. In 1940 there were about 
633,000 boys and girls of 16 and 17 
years at work; today there are at 
least 2,000,000. No one knows how 
many additional thousands of chil- 
dren, under 14 years, are working. 
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F. ZIMAND 


Jobs are plentiful. Wages, 
even for young and wholly 
inexperienced children, are 
high enough to be attractive. 
This is the primary explana- 
tion for the phenomenal in- 
crease in child labor during 
the war period. 

As long as manpower needs 
(ahd wages) remain at their 
present levels—and, where 
school-age workers are con- 
cerned, this does not mean 
merely the demand for labor 
in war industries, but for of- 
fice boys, errand and delivery 
boys, clerks, waiters, dish- 
washers, pin boys in bowling 
alleys, ushers in theaters and 
helpers for all the miscellane- 
ous tasks that are bound up 
with civilian life—children 
and young people are going to work. 
We might as well face that fact. Our 
efforts, therefore, must be concen- 
trated on bringing under control 
those most serious aspects of child 
employment which are threatening 
the education, the health and the 
very lives of our young people. 
There are five major points at which 
action must be taken. 


(1) The exodus from school to 
industry must be stopped. 


In more than two-thirds of our 
states, children may still leave school 





for work at 14 years, provided that 
they have completed a_ specified 
grade, varying from the fifth to the 


elementary course. In the rest of 
the states children may undertake 
full-time work at 16 years. There 
is no count of how many children 
have left school, either legally under 
these provisions or AWOL. We 
do know, however, that high school 
enrollments have dropped—mark- 
edly—for the first time in our his- 
tory. In the fall of 1943 there were 
953,000 fewer children in our high 
schools than in the fall of 1940, a 
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drop of 14.2 per cent—nearly a mil- 
lion children in three years! The 
decrease has been greater for boys 
and in urban communities. Unques- 
tionably, the most important factor 
in this decrease is the transfer of 
children from school to industry. 

In many states where school 
funds are apportioned on a basis of 
enrollment or attendance, the drop 
in enrollment has caused concern 
because the resultant decrease in the 
state school funds available is great 
enough to endanger educational serv- 
ices for all children. For those who 
have left school, the premature cessa- 
tion of their education is nothing less 
than a tragedy. They will be, or will 
consider themselves, too mature, 
when the war is,over, to return to 
high schools organized for young- 
sters just out of grammar school. 
Regardless of any special educational 
facilities that may be developed to 
meet the needs of this special group, 
there will be many thou- 
sands who will not avail 
themselves of such oppor- 
tunities. They have left 
school forever. 

In Philadelphia a few 
years ago a study was made 
of young people who had 
dropped out of school in 
1937 and 1938, when they 
were 16 and 17 years old, 
without completing a high 
school or trade school 
course. Again and again 
these young people, telling 
of their fruitless. search for 
work or of blind-alley, low- 
paid jobs, said: 

“I wish I had stayed in 
school. Why didn’t some- 
one tell us there is no chance for 
anyone who hasn’t a high school 
education ?” 

Today’s young workers do not 
realize it—will not believe it—but 
they will face this same situation 
after the war. 

The Children’s Bureau and the 
Office of Education, with the whole- 
hearted support of organized labor, 
are conducting a back-to-school cam- 
paign, and in many local communi- 
ties activities have been undertaken 
to persuade children to continue their 
schooling. Radio talks, statements 
by war heroes, streetcar ads, letters 
to parents, visits to those who have 
left school have all been tried—and 
in some communities with marked 
success. But as each boy or girl 
reaches the age at which he is legally 
free to leave school, there is a tre- 
mendous pull in the opposite direc- 
tion. He faces a big decision—too 
important a one for him to make 
alone. The primary need is for more 
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understanding of these children’s de- 
sire to work and more individual 
counseling. 

We must recognize two powerful 
factors that consciously or uncon- 
sciously are at work in the minds of 
these young people. Many of them 
are “children of the depression,” 
who grew up during the Thirties as 
part of that third of our population 
which was improperly clothed, im- 
properly fed, improperly housed. 
Above all, they grew up as children 
without spending money. Now they 
are older, they like to go to the 
movies, and to take the girls out— 
and they see a way to make money. 
School attendance is the one ob- 
stacle that seems to stand in the 
way of realization of their immedi- 
ate desires. A second powerful in- 
fluence, for boys, is the fact that 
they expect soon to be in the Army 
and, in spite of apparent noncha- 
lance, they feel they may not return. 





School seems unimportant. They 
want everything they can get now. 

For many of these students a 
combination of school and part-time 
employment, under school super- 
vision, seems to be the solution. In 
this way they can satisfy their de- 
sires for the mature status that em- 
ployment brings and can earn 
money—and at the same time the 
school connection is maintained. 
Such programs have been devel- 
oped during the war in many cities 
and are helping to keep in school 
16- and 17-year-old students who 
otherwise would drop out of school 
entirely. 


(2) Work by school children 
outside of school hours must be 
regulated. 


The number of school children 
who took on jobs outside of school 
hours during the last school year is 
staggering. This does not refer to 
those enrolled in supervised part- 








time school work projects (uny (3) = 
which hours of work are limitesjpe P - 
but to children who found their ol The third 
jobs and engaged in all sorts of woihresent chil 
without guidance or supervision, #emendous 
limited amount of the right kind @Mjoyment. 
after-school work may be all righ The follo 
for the 14-year-old. But what Miolations fe 
happening, during the war, is tM pIn an 
employment of children, from 10 ijotographi 
12 years up, for long hours, at nigh rs found 
and in occupations unsuitable fs at work. 
school-age children. bly 11 yea 
Studies by local school systemfh ours a day 
and parent-teacher organizations relark, damp 
vealed that in many communitigfioded tw: 
one-third to one-half of the childretiyately lig 
in junior and senior high schools, a@ecent toile 
well as many in the elementar 












































































: ne 
grades, had outside employment§f. icon 
Those under 16 cannot be employe ~ only 
under federal law, in interstate com ie ra’ 
merce industries, which category not 
includes most manufacturing. Buf > Twent: 


they have found work in all so 
of routine miscellaneon ; 

jobs—in bowling alley?’ § 
as helpers and clerks iy oF AM. 
stores, in beauty parlors anil attast 
barber shops, as errand boys i the chil 
in restaurants, lunch roomfh th 
and soda fountains, in lau” 


rears, son 


dries and dry cleaning ¢- » oe 
tablishments, theaters and State 
other places of amusementf, iced 9 
Older students have tried He lab 
to continue a full-time high ie not 
school program with a late undard: 
shift in a war plant. oon to 
Much of this work in- bnd yet i 
volves long hours and night... any 


employment. Surveys in 
New York City and Indian- 2 or 
apolis, which have includedf sta 
an analysis of the pupil’s§ on red 
school grades, indicate that this em-F cratisti 
ployment was seriously interfering 
with their school programs. The en- 
ployed students are failing in many 
more subjects than they did before} gay, oy 
beginning work. ae have 
Bowling alleys are without doubt} yA th, 
the chief offenders in working) owmi 
schoolboys late at night. The jus-}ohipi 
tification offered is that bowling is 


pens wh 
employed 
s jeopar 


: ; ! > ninors 1 
one of the favorite diversions of} 
soldiers on leave! Hardly a state a to pt 
; y @ sta® ppening 





has not reported such abuses, many} large ¢ 
giving instances of children of 12 and Lol kill 
13 years working until 2 or 3 o’clock ky jin 
in the morning. It is little wonder hs 4. 4, 
that during the school year teachers 1 
complain that children are falling Jeg w 
asleep in the classrooms. b shipy 

Wartime experience points clearly a ae Y 
to the need for legislation setting 2}. sigt 
minimum age of 14 years for em-Fireg 
ployment outside of school hours> » 4 
and limiting the amount of work Biitcher 
which a school child may undertake sausage 
in addition to his school program. 
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(3) egal employment must 
limites stopped. 

heir owl The third disturbing factor in the 
; Of worbresent child labor situation is the 
sion, Memendous increase in illegal em- 
- kind qoyment. 

all rigil The following are typical of the 
what jiolations found : 


» IS tM }In an establishment reclaiming 
™ 10 WBhotographic films, federal inspec- 
it Mighifors found thirty-one minors under 
ible fy 6at work. One of the children was 
ily 11 years old. Some worked ten 
System@iours a day, seven days a week, in a 
1Ons relfark, damp basement that had been 
Nunitemooded twice in 1943, was inade- 
“hildreiiwately lighted and was without 
Ools, aecent toilet facilities. 
Cntary 
yment 


(und 


bIn one large textile mill sixty- 
ight minors under 16 years, oné of 
fe comme only 12, were found working 
"Ipn the graveyard shift, from 11 p.m. 
Bo7 A.M. 
>Twenty-four children under 15 
eats, some only 10, were found 
“mapping strawberries in a cold stor- 
‘Wee plant. They worked from 3 a.m. 
‘07 A.M., when they stopped to eat 
breakfast and go to school. Some 
' fthe children stayed out of school 
“Puring the strawberry season and 
‘Fporked from 3 a.m. to 3 P.M., or 
“Even longer. 
State departments of labor, 
Mharged with the enforcement of 
hild labor laws covering occupa- 
©'Bions not under the Fair Labor 
tandards Act, report that they are 
able to cope with the situation— 
pnd yet in very few states. has there 
been any increase since the war in 
dian-M® Staff or appropriation available 
lan- ° 
ded” child labor law enforcement. In 
spil’ ome states the staff has actually 
“heen reduced. 

Statistics do not reveal what hap- 
ens when children are _ illegally 
mployed. Their health, their life 
is jeopardized. The following are 
R few, out of hundreds of instances, 
hat have recently come to attention: 
>A boy, just 16, was working in 
h sawmill—a hazardous occupation 
JW Drohibited under federal law to 
ra minors under 18 years. While try- 
tate FU to pull a ten-foot log through an 
“ppening he was jolted, fell against 
“large saw, was terribly mangled— 
‘pnd killed—before the eyes of the 
"full mill crew, which included two 
_pof the boy’s older brothers. 

>A 15-year-old boy was electro- 
uted while working as a welder in 
yf Shipyard. Another 15-year-old 
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~ velder burned his eyes so badly that 

1- fis sight may be permanently in- 
_ ured. 

* >A 15-year-old, employed in a 


utcher shop, lost four fingers in a 
mn, PAUsage grinder. 
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>In another butcher shop a 12- 
year-old lost his right hand in a 
meat grinder. 

> A 15-year-old had his right arm 
severed at the elbow while working 
on a machine in a mattress factory. 

.bA 13-year-old was drawn into 
a dough-mixing machine and killed. 

>A boy of 15 was struck by a 
flying ball while setting up pins in 
a bowling alley and his back was 
broken. 


(4) The working child’s health 
must be protected. 


It is not only illegal employment 
which threatens the child’s health. 
Long hours and night work, legal 
under many state laws, may result 
in fatigue that is conducive to acci- 
dents, as well as in specific disease 
or in lowered vitality that is never 
fully recovered. 

A life insurance company calls at- 
tention to two unfavorable spots in 
the generally excellent 1942 health 
record for its insured boys and girls 
15 to 19 years: 

> The death rate from tuberculosis 
increased among white males at ages 
15 to 24 years, and more particu- 
larly 15 to 19, while it decreased at 
all other ages up to 75. 





To working youngsters, 


the A. F. of L. says: 


BACK T0 SCHOOL! 


>The death rate from accidents 
among white boys 15 to 19 was 17 
per cent higher than in the preced- 
ing year, which was contrary to the 
trend among the company’s indus- 
trial policyholders as a whole. The 
death rate from accidents arising out 
of or in the course of employment 
increased by one-third. 

The company comments: 

“Certainly the situation with re- 
gard to our working youths will 
bear the closest watching as the 
months pass. Labor laws must be 
enforced even under the present try- 
ing conditions. Protective laws are 
our primary safeguards. Boys and 
girls should not be allowed to work 
in an atmosphere which contains 
harmful dusts, fumes, or gases. 
Young bodies may be crippled by 
heavy manual labor or by work for 
long -periods in cramped positions. 
Furthermore, information should be 
spread that boys of 14 to 17 do not 
possess the required skill or stability 
to permit them to operate dangerous 
machines where a moment’s forget- 
fulness may endanger their lives and 
the lives of others. Youth needs 
all the protection we can give, and 








the war should not be made an ex- 
cuse for laxity.” 


(5) Child labor laws must be 
preserved. 

Another disturbing child labor de- 
velopment during the war has 
been the relaxation of legislative 
standards “for the duration.” While 
some of these measures represent an 
intelligent effort to devise methods 
of meeting manpower shortages, 
with due regard to the needs of 
young people, others have been un- 
wise moves, frequently selfish ones, 
to break down safeguards, often for 
industries in no way connected with 
the war. 

Although most of these relaxa- 
tions have related to provisions gov- 
erning the employment of 16- and 
17-year-old boys and girls, there are 
increasing pressures to lower stand- 
ards for those under 16 years also. 
There is nothing in our present 
manpower situation to justify low- 
ering standards for children under 
16. Attempts to do so are danger 
signals—evidence of a trend of 
thought which tolerates child labor 
regulation in depression periods 
when labor is plentiful, but does not 
really accept the basic premise on 
which child labor legislation is 
founded, namely, that such protec- 
tive measures are essential to the 
welfare of children and the well- 
being of the state. 

One lesson we have learned dur- 
ing these war years. Only rigid 
child labor laws and rigid enforce- 
nent of these laws can keep children 
out of harmful employment. We 
may not be able to do much in the 
way of improving legislative stand- 
ards during the war—pressures for 
child employment are too great. But 
as soon as the war is over, even 
though child labor begins to drop, 
we must all join in a concerted cam- 
paign to raise child labor standards, 
to plug up all the loopholes in our 
state laws, to see that the 16-year 
minimum for work during school 
hours is universally adopted, to see 
that hours for minors under 18 are 
strictly limited—and, above all, to 
see that labor departments, state and 
federal, have the staffs necessary to 
enforce such provisions. 

It is not too early to begin to plan 
for the postwar period and to ex- 
press our determination that it shall 
see the realization of the goal to- 
ward which we have been striving— 
that every child shall have education 
to the limit of his capacities and 
none shall be employed under condi- 
tions detrimental to his health and 
welfare. 
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> The Holabird Furniture Company 
of Bryan, Ohio, has mailed some 
600 checks to past and present em- 
ployes in compliance with a War 
Labor Board order. The workers, 
who benefit to the tune of almost 
$20,000, are represented by Federal 
Labor Union 22665. The WLB also 
ordered maintenance of membership. 


> President Tom Cairns and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Volney Andrews of 
the West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor attended a recent meeting 
of Local 869, Retail Clerks, at 
Omar, W. Va. New members were 
sworn in, 





>A straight increase of 10 cents an 
hour has been won by Building and 
Construction Laborers, Local 676, 
Springfield, Mo. The boost has re- 
ceived the approval of the National 
War Labor Board. 








> During their spare time, members 
of Local 50, Barbers Union, cut the 
hair of seventy Milwaukee, Wis., 
orphans without charge. The bar- 
bers visit the Carmelite Sisters’ 
orphanage every five weeks. 






> Employes of the American Clay 
Forming Company, Tiffin, Ohio, 
have joined the National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters as the 
result of recent meetings. The new 
local will be known as Local 205. 


> A $5 weekly pay boost for bakers 
employed by small shops at Racine, 
Wis., has won approval. The bene- 
: ficiaries of the increase are members 
of Local 193, Bakery and Confec- 
tionary Workers. 





> The International Glove Workers 
Union reports the issuance of char- 
ters to six new locals and victories 
in eight elections during the past 
year, 


> San Diego, Calif., members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen purchased $7800 
worth of war bonds in excess of their 
quota. 


> Local 783, Ice Cream Drivers and 
Dairy Workers, has secured a union 
contract from the Walnut Grove 
Dairy Company of Louisville, Ky. 
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Fpece P 
ME 
A. F. of L. representatives are photographed with William Green 
after parley in Washington on stimulating labor bond purchases 
and mi 
> A certificate for outstanding coop- rates and 15 cents in hourly rates gj panies. 
eration in the Red Cross blood donor eliminate substandard wages a “But 
campaign has been presented to Fed- gross inequities, had been sought. § they car 
eral Labor Union 22631, whose brother 
membership is employed at the ) Three or four times a year me Why 
International Harvester Company, pers of Dock and Pier Carpentergy SUE ‘ 
Milwaukee, Wis. Local 1456, New York City, oe 
$10 checks to some 200 men now ig ™ the c 
> Local 114, Amalgamated Meat the armed services. These chec has gre 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, has are to enable the recipients to pug U™T | 
won wage increases for workers em- chase extra smokes, candy or othe ciated 1 
ployed by the St. Paul Sausage articles. ee 
Company and the Peters Sausage trade 1 
Company. > Many months ago two A. F. of Lg OW2 tl 
unions took the initial steps in form busines 
> A wage increase of two and one- ing a tin can salvage program ag Procee: 
half cents an hour for employes in Peoria, Ill. Other groups joined in am t! 
twenty-two commercial printing and now Peoria is leading the natios t roug’ 
shops in Pittsburgh has been ap- in tin can collection per capita. adh 
proved by the Regional War Labor eo 
Board, > Wage increases have been won by ar 
the Patternmakers League at the 
>The United Hebrew Trades of William Powell Company, Cincin it oe 
New York set a goal of $2,000,000 nati. The increases are retroactive aii 
for one month’s war bond sales, the to June 9, 1943, op ts 
sum to finance the purchase of a new sod 
Liberty ship. The quota was sur- ) Federal Labor Union 19322 wal 90° 7 
passed by $1,200,000. chosen as the bargaining agent fol Cr ’s,, 
employes of the American Brass agains 
>A minor wage increase has been Company, Kenosha, Wis. ago a 
allowed glass workers represented tributi 
by the American Flint Glass Work- >Employes of the Pyridium Cord ctores 
ers Union. A five per cent increase poration at Harriman, N. Y., have and h 
under the Little Steel formula, plus _ voted to be represented by the Chem nesg 
increases of 15 per cent in piece ical Workers Union, Local 23553. | are sa 
Aocordrore FEVERATIONIST| Sep 








} Members of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers working in Gulf Coast shipyards 
have been granted a substantial in- 
crease in pay. Hereafter all over- 
time on repair of old ships in Gulf 
yards will be paid for at double time 
rates. 







)Cafeteria workers at the Curtiss- 
Wright Propeller Division plant, 
Caldwell. N. J., voted to be repre- 
sented by Local 158, Hotel and Res- 
faurant Workers. 












>The Sheet Metal Workers Union, 
A. F. of L., was chosen the bargain- 
ing agent for workers at the Wheeler 
Shipyard, Whitestone, Long Island, 
N.Y. 








PDespite losses to the armed forces 
and war industries, the American 
Federation of Teachers has made a 
pet gain of more than 7,000 members 
since Pearl Harbor. 
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and machine manufacturing com- 
ates ig panies. x : 
S an “But that’s all right for farmers. 
ght, they can do it,” remarked one of your 





brothers in organized labor. 

pang - ‘ 
me Why is it possible to organize con- 
sumer cooperatives on the farm and 
not organize consumer cooperatives 
in the cities? The consumer in cities 
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, maj 






ow i ° 
heck bas greater buying power. The con- 
) pur Sumer in cities is more closely asso- 





ciated with his follow-workers. The 
consumers in Minneapolis, led by 
trade unionists, organized and now 





other 






of Lg own the largest milk distributing 
formy business in that city and are now 
m ag Proceeding to own their groceries 
ed iggy 22d «their gasoline stations and 
vatiogl through their wholesale organization 
a. are joining with farmers to own re- 
fineries. Thousands of city consum- 
on bg TS along the Eastern seaboard own 
the hundreds of grocery stores and are 
oe. succeeding despite the competition 
ms of the chain stores. Joined with 
others, they now own their flour mill- 
ing company and soon will own their 
way meat packing company. In Wauke- 
t for 827 Ill. a few housewives, mothers 
al of families of workers, rebelled 
against price exploiters a few years 
ago and organized their milk dis- 
tribution business. Now they own 
Cor stores and bakeries and butcher shops 
havel and handle a large part of the busi- 
1€m™F ness in that community and they 
3. I are saving thousands of dollars each 
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> The National Brotherhood of Op- 
erative Potters has won an election 
conducted at the American Clay 
Forming Company, Tiffin, Ohio, 


>The National Labor Relations 
Board has certified the International 
Association of Machinists as the 
bargaining agent for machine shop 
employes of the American Can Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


>The International Association of 
Machinists has been certified as the 
bargaining agent for workers at the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


> Approximately 1,000 members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union at San Antonio, 
Texas, are reported scheduled to re- 
ceive wage increases amounting to 
seven and one-half per cent of their 
total weekly earnings. 


flere Is Tomorrow 


(Continued from Page 16) 


year. They are becoming masters of 
their destiny. 

Here is tomorrow. The workers 
on farms, now owning these tre- 
mendous business organizations, and 
now having established these secure 
foundations for cooperative enter- 
prise, are holding the door open and 
inviting the workers in cities to join 
with them in ownership of their own 
businesses. They are doing even 
more than that. They are contribut- 
ing a part of their savings for educa- 
tional purposes and to assist the 
workers in cities to get the advan- 
tages of consumer cooperation. They 
are not interested in monopolizing 
the businesses they have established. 
They are intent upon giving every 
opportunity in those businesses to the 
workers in cities. 

“But it will not work,” insisted 
the scoffer who listened to the story 
of cooperatives at the postwar forum 
held in New York by the American 
Federation of Labor. “We tried all 
that years ago and failed.” 

The answer is to be found in the 
record of failures. Organized labor 
did try to organize cooperatives. 
But they were not consumer cooper- 
atives. They were cooperatives or- 
ganized by labor organizations as an 
adjunct to the organization of labor. 
They were organized as a subsidiary 
organization to the organization of 
labor, They tried to succeed in their 







> The Pasco, Wash., Central Labor 
Council provides patients in Army 
and Navy hospitals in that area with 
reading matter to make their con- 
valescence more pleasant. The 
Central Labor Council has contrib- 
uted 231 yearly subscriptions to 
popular national magazines, 


>The Los Angeles Milk Drivers, 
unit of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has a _ blood 
donor honor roll listing 200 mem- 
bers, each credited with five dona- 
tions or more, and twenty members 
who have already made ten dona- 
tions apiece, 


> The Treasury Department an- 
nounces that a new medium bomber 
has been christened in honor of Local 
302, New York, of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers. War bond 
purchases totaling $125,000 financed 
construction of the craft. 


limited markets while their compet- 
itors in profit business took advan- 
tage of an entire market. They tried 
to succeed by taking in only their 
own wash. 

The workers in England and Scot- 
land and Sweden and Denmark 
learned long ago that they had to 
organize consumer cooperatives en- 
tirely apart from their organizations 
of wage-earners. They supplied the 
leadership to develop the coopera- 
tives and sought to have, and suc- 
ceeded in having, all consumers in 
all classes become member-owners 
of the cooperative. 

They encouraged the workers to 
retain and develop their trade unions 
and their organizations of wage- 
earners. In fact, they adopted a rule 
that the workers they employed must 
be members of an organization of 
workers. 

You would not write to your son 
and tell him that the workers in the 
United States were less competent, 
were less able than were the workers 
in Europe who discovered the way 
to ownership and who became own- 
ers. 

You would not write and tell 
him that the workers in industry in 
the United States were less compe- 
tent than were the farmers in the 
United States. 

Tomorrow! If they would do so 
the workers in industry could organ- 
ize consumer cooperatives and own 
the business which serves them with 
goods and with services. They could 
own the businesses in which they 
are employed and own them as 
consumers, They would then con- 
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trol and manage these businesses. 
They could and would then have 
access to all the books and records 
of savings and they would deal 
as organized workers with their 
employers, of whom also they 
would be “one.” 

“Factories are free,” is the 
motto of the consumer coopera- 
tive organizations in the United 
States. They have demonstrated 
that “factories are free.” By or- 
ganizing into consumer coopera- 
tives they have bought goods at 
a price equal to that paid by the 
workers in cities to profit busi- 
ness. But by buying coopera- 
tively, they have saved the profits 
which went to United States Steel 
and General Motors and General 
Electric and other corporations 
and they have bought the fac- 
tories. As compared with the city 
consumers who are unorganized 
and who are the market-slaves of 
monopolistic exploiters, they have 
paid no more for goods and yet 
they have bought the factories 
until now they have developed 
strength which cannot be con- 
quered by those who once ex- 
ploited them. 

“The consumer has_ bought 
every industry in the United 
States, but he does not own 
them,” say the consumer coopera- 
tives of the United States. “We 
are now buying the factories, but 
we are also owning them.” 

Here is tomorrow. The story 
you could tell your boy is that 
men who have had the training 
given to them through organized 
labor will now supply leadership 
in the organization of consumer 
cooperatives in cities. They will 
become owner-associates with the 
workers in industry and in offices 
and with the workers on farms. 
They will get to know the stories 
of all other consumers and they 
will develop a mutuality of inter- 
est and a knowledge and under- 
standing of how the other fellow 
lives. They will succeed. They 
must succeed if “the world of 
frustration and tenancy and pov- 
erty and unemployment and war” 
is to be conquered. 

And you could send him a star- 
tling bit of poetry written by 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman Stetson : 

If fifty men did all the work, 


And gave the price to five, 
And let those five make all the 


es— © 
You’d say the fifty men were 
fools, 
Unfit to be alive. 
The challenge written in the 
phrase “here is tomorrow” is the 
challenge to organized labor today. 
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A New Anti-Labor Whopper 


V E SAW a big, black headline in a newspaper the other day that reaj 
“Million Vets Get Old Jobs Back Despite Labor Objection to hh” 
What a fraud that headline is! What a fraud! 


First the enemies of trade unionism tried to persuade the boys overseas— 
1,500,000 of them members of A. F. of L. organizations, perhaps anothe 
million the members of other unions—that labor was letting them down 
the production front. The enemies of labor spewed out their poisonoy 
misrepresentations, hoping to create a chasm between Americans who hay 
laid their overalls aside for uniforms and Americans—their own brother; 
and fathers—who have continued to wear overalls because that’s what Unck 
Sam wanted them to do. These anti-labor propagandists, in and out of th 
press, screeched hysterically that the workers were not producing but wer 
ee eee striking, slacking. That was the whopper of 1941, 1942 
and 3 


Well, they don’t pull that one any more. They don’t pull it any mor 
because they don’t dare—the truth has caught up with them. Everybody 
knows now—and best of all the brave men who’ve been doing the fighi. 
ing—that American labor has turned out oceans of war material. We 
put so much American war material—the products of the selfsame Amer. 
ican workers, 85 per cent of them union, whom the anti-labor propa. 
gandists had tried so diligently to paint as disloyal—on the British Isles 
that they were in danger of sinking into the sea. It was the thousands of 
tanks and planes and all the other equipment produced by American labor 
that enabled our troops to put on the amazing blitzkrieg in reverse which 
has carried us across France to the very borders of Hitler’s Germany, 
These are facts—facts known to all the world now. So the enemies of 
labor don’t dare any more to try to make our boys believe that the 
workers back home are letting them down insofar as production is con- 
cerned. That is one fabrication that can’t be used any longer. 


So what to do? The enemies of labor, the breeders of: dissension in 
America must always have some phonograph record to play. The old 
record was smashed to bits by labor’s production performance. So the 
labor haters had to think up something new; had to make a new phono- 
graph record. If they didn’t make a new record and start playing it for 
all they were worth, they would lose their lucrative jobs as labor haters. 





































































The new spiel is that the unions are objecting to the carrying out of the 
provision of the Selective Service Act which requires that a man who was 
inducted into the armed forces is entitled to his old job back if he applies 
for it within forty days of his discharge and if he is still qualified to do 
that job. This charge is absolutely false. The American Federation of 
Labor and its constituent unions, far from objecting to the provision of 
the law, believe that it does not do enough for the men who have risked 
their lives in defense of our country. We detest and denounce the loop- 
holes in the law—loopholes that many employers are using. If an ex- 
serviceman is not able to perform his old job because of injuries sus- 
tained in action, the employer can now tell him to get a move on, there’s 
no job for him. That’s one loophole. Another loophole is the proviso 
that the former employer must still be “reasonably able” to furnish em- 
ployment—that one is as wide as a barn. 


Already there have been many cases where employers have turned their 
former employes away, insisting that the law allowed them to do it. 
Whenever an unpatriotic employer has tried to brush off an ex-serviceman 
formerly on his payroll, nine out of ten newspapers have been mum. 


To the everlasting credit of the unions, any employer who has tried to 
use the loopholes of the veterans’ reemployment provision to deny a dis- 
charged serviceman a job—his old job if he can perform it, a different 
job if a battle injury would prevent him from doing the old one—has 
found himself compelled, by labor’s insistence, to change his mind and 
put the veteran to work. In a few instances labor has even been forced to 
strike to make the employer reemploy a serviceman to whom he attempted 
to bar the gates on a technicality. 


So that is the spirit of labor on this subject—far, far different from 
what the headline “Million Vets Get Old Jobs Back Despite Labor Objec- 


tion to It’”’ and similar headlines these past few weeks have sought to convey. 


We're fighting for jobs for the veterans. We're fighting for jobs 
for everybody when this war is over. We’ve been hammering away now 
for many long months for a program to provide full postwar employment, 
because that would really guarantee a job for every veteran and not only 
the one who had a job when he went into the service. This is what labor 
has been doing—a whale of a lot more than most of the leading men in 
industry and the hard-boiled, stupied “let °em eat cake” clique in Congress. 
The soldiers overseas have no better friends than organized labor—but 
you’d never know it from reading the daily press. 


Washington. B.T. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


The Home Front 


66 OM, where’s my blue sweat- 
LV er?” called Woody Nelson. 
“Tt’s in the bundle for the charity 

collection,” came the reply. 

“But, Mom, you can’t give that 
away, you just can’t. Let me get 
it.” 

“I’m sick to death of seeing you 
in that old thing. You leave it 
where it is,” his mother told him. 

“But, gosh, Mom, that’s my fa- 
yorite. It’s the only one that feels 
like it belongs.” 

“No doubt. You’ve worn it so 
long it feels like your skin, I sup- 
pose. I give up.” She went to the 
pile of clean but discarded clothing 
and found the sweater. “Here,” she 
said as she tossed it to him. “I 
sometimes wonder why parents 
strive to get things for their child- 
ren. Only last week when we were 
getting Kathie’s things to take to 
the university— Mother, all the girls 
wear dungarees. That’s what I 
want, too.’ I can still hear her. No 
really nice dresses without a strug- 
gle. And now you!” she said half 
impatiently and half indulgently. 

“Thanks, Mom,” said Woody, and 
he pulled it over his head. “It does 
sort of look faded, but it feels just 
right. Buy me some war stamps 
with what you would pay for a new 
one,” he said as he grinned at her. 
“I’m going out for a while.” 

“Where, Woody ?” 
she straightened the magazines on 
the table. 

“Oh, just out. You know. Out.” 

“Yes, I understand. Out.” 

After he was gone she turned on 
the radio for company, but her 
thoughts were occupied with her 
family, as usual. There were so 
many things they needed for school, 
but she was unable to get much co- 
operation from them. They seemed 
to have little interest in their ap- 
pearance. But they were certainly 
busy. Never any time to sit around 
the house. No time for the lazy, 
loafing days of other falls. They 
were on the go and doing something 
all the time. Once she had asked 
Kathie to rest and idle away a few 
hours with her. 


she asked, as : 








“Oh, Momsy, I don’t have the 


time. I want to write to the two 
Graham boys. V-mail means so 
much to them, and Laura Jasper’s 
letter needs an answer. Oh, I wish 
I could be an Army nurse like she 
is!” 

Kathie spent the time at her 
desk writing, giving the neighbor- 
hood news and friendly exchange 
of thoughts to her three friends. 

Woody was either going out, as 
now, On some urgent mission, or he 
and some of the boys were in the 
workroom packing papers or other 
salvage, or mapping out some kin- 
dred defense activity. The model 
airplane making had been tempor- 
arily abandoned for the summer. 

Her husband was working a 
longer shift than he had in years, 
and she often thought of the times 
when they were first married. Then 
the eight-hour day and the five-day 
week had been a dream almost rad- 
ical from an industrial viewpoint. 
There followed the years of good 
union wages, the thirty-five-hour 
week, time to spend together, time 
to enjoy the children. And then, 
overnight, the war, and with it the 
need for labor to produce the ma- 
tériel of war. The need for men 
and women to give extra hours to 
industry. The appeal for wage- 
earners to buy war bonds. All this 
was cheerfully done. 

She would never forget Tom’s ex- 
pression the week he was turned 
down for the Army. 

“T’m not old,” he had stormed. 


“I’m not sick or worn out. I never 
felt better in my life. I was good 
enough for them twenty years ago, 
and I was just a kid. I know what 
I’m doing now,” he had declared. 
“IT can fight along with the best of 
them.” 

It had taken some time for her 
to soothe him, and only after lots 
of persuasion on her part did he give 
up the idea of entering the service. 

“You’re a good workman, Tom. 
The boys and youngsters out there 
are going to need what you can pro- 
duce for them. Remember that, 
dear, and never forget that the men 
and women who supply the fighting 
men and women with the imple- 
ments of war, and the food and 
clothing, the first-aid supplies and 
the whole great wealth of equip- 
ment are fighting, too.” 

“Yes, and the women like you, 
honey,” he had replied. “The home 
women who keep families running 
smoothly, who take time out from 
the regular everyday jobs to attend 
Red Cross classes and make band- 
ages, to nurse the sick and relieve 
distress, and who manage the house- 
hold finances so that a war bond is 
purchased every so often. You're 
in it, too. 

“And the mothers and fathers of 
the ones who are in uniform,” Tom 
had gone on. “If Kathie had been 
Woody, we would have a star in our 
window.” 

She stopped her reverie. 

“IT must get busy,” she said half- 
aloud. The more we do here at 
home the sooner the boys and girls 
—TI should. say the men and women 
—will be coming back home. Ev- 
ery moment counts these days.” 

She hastily changed clothes and 
after a quick glance through the ice- 
box she went out. Red Cross, 
marketing, stop by for Dad’s suit, 
take basket to Mrs. Dodson, mail 
letters for Kathie . . . so ran the 
thoughts through her mind. She 


laughed to herself as she thought of 
Woody and his sweater. 

She mustn’t forget to buy a 
sweater’s worth of war stamps for 
him. 


She would do that first. 
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SEND HIM THE 


ADERATIONIST 


Let him know what the American Federation of Laboi 
and its affiliated unions are trying to do for his security 
and happiness when he comes back home. Give him 4 
one to read about labor’s all-out support of the war 
effort. 

Detailed instructions on how to send the magazine 
to men overseas will be found on the back cover for 
August. If your copy is no longer available, check with 
your local postoffice or send us your name and address 
and we'll be glad to supply the information. 














